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: Art. 1. Yhe Dramatic Works of Beaumont and Fletcher ; collated 
with all the former Editions, and correéted, with Notes critical 
of and explanatory, by various Commentators: and adorned with 
d Fifty-four original Kngravings. In Ten Volumes. 8vo. 3/1. in 
, Boards. Printed by Sherlock, and fold by Evans. 
it N our remarks on the tragedy of Bonduca, we hinted our appro- 
Bass bation of the prefent edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. Ona 
- more particular examination of its merit, we are by no means difpof- 


ed, either from a fenfe of juftice, or from a lefs worthy motive, to re- 
tract the opinion we have formerly given of it. That opinion, indeed, 


le was only delivered in a tranfient way, and in very general terms. 
he We fhall now attempt to juftify it by a more paiticular invefliga- 
1 tion of the genius and writings of the Authors, and of the refpective » 


merits of their feveral Editors. 
The rank which Beaumont and Fletcher ought to hold in the dra- 
b- matic line hath been long adjufted. The decifion hath been made by - 
time itfelf, which never fails to fettle all claims, by an impartiality 


to which cannot be queftioned, and by an authority from which there 
me litsno appeal. Friendfhip that was unwilling, or ignorance that 
wasunable, to fee objects in their true light, exalted thefe bards to | 

‘ the very fummit of poetic excellence, and, by a partiality that was ie 
equally abfurd and invidious, placed even Shakefpear himfelf below 

the them. Their poetical encomiafts lavifhed on them more applaufe 

ry than the fublimett genius ever merited : and, in the rage of panegy~ 

= ne, exhaufted their invention for hyperbole. 


One of Fletcher’s panegyrifts fays, that 
ri ata ‘ His fcenes were aéts, and every at a play.’ | 
F this hyperbole had been carried as far as it would go, the author 
might with equal propriety have faid, that each fentence was'a {cene, | 
and every word a fentence! 
' dumont and Fletcher, though reduced from the rank to which 
they had been exalted by the partiality of their injedicious friends,. 
or the envy of Shakefpear’s enemies, muft be confidered as writers 
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of diflinguifhed merit, and will probably continue to be models tg 
fucceéding dramatifts, while wit and good fenfe thall be held in any 
eftimation on the English theatre. Their productions have been co« 
pied with abundant freedom by many writers whofe works are con. 
fidered as no mean acquifition to the ftage. The obligation hath 
been frankly acknowledged by fome: while others have left the more 
curious Reader to make the difcovery for himfelf. This avowal or 
concealment of an obligation hath frequently been the effect of pride 
Operating different ways: for we cannot avoid remarking, that it is 
often as decifive a charatteriftic of pride to point out the fource of 
our ideas when we can fhew a fuperior dexterity in the application 
and management of them, as it is an evidence of the fame principle 
to endeavour at other times to conceal it with ingenious care, in or- 
der to make the whole pafs for a creation of our own fancy. 

With refpe&t to our dramatic bards, it is but juftice to acknow.- 
ledge, that, in general, their plots are regular. ‘1 heir charaéters are 
on the whole well drawn, and properly marked and fupported. 
Their language is eafy and elegant; clear and perfpicuous. Their 
plays abound with a variety of beautiful paffages; and a felection 
thight be made out of them to illuftrate every f{pecies of compofition, 
and delineate every emotion of paflion. 

Mr. Seward, the former Editor, devotes a large part of his preface 
to acomparifon between the language and characters of Beaumont 
and Fletcher and thofe of Shakefpear. The grand charatteriilic of 
Shakefpear’s language is energy—an energy which attonifhes the 
imagination! ‘That of our Authors is elegance—a diffufive elegance, 
which pleafes the fancy and foothes the heart. Shakefpear will fre- 
quently give more expreffion by a word than Beaumont and Fletcher 
are capable of affording by many lines. A thoufand inftances might 
be given of this, if it were neceflary, to prove Shakefpear’s fuperi- 
crity to his contemporary poets in that which is the very firlt ex- 
cellence of dramatic compofition—an irrefiftible force of language. 
Mr. Seward hath produced feveral paflages to prove, that in many 
places Beaumont and Fletcher are fuperior in language, defcrip- 
tion and fentiment to Shakefpear. We think, however, that he 
might have fupported his comparifon by inftances that would have 
better ferved his purpofe. The paflage quoted from the Maid’s Tra- 
gedy, is indeed exquifitely beautiful, and a painter might well copy 

trom the poet: but in long defcriptions it is not eafy to fee the 
whole at once. The impreffion grows languid and faint, and the 
principal effect is either weakened or totally loft. An energetic, 
comprehenfive expreffion gives the whole at one glance, and produces 
a more powerful, becaufe a more immediate effect. The rainbow 1s 
an object the more beautiful, becaufe its impreffion is inftantaneoully 
felt. Divided into fruitrums of a circle, and feen only in {mall 
parts, its principal effect would be entirely loft. 

We fhall prefent our Readers with a fpecimen of Mr. Seward’s 
tafle and fagacity in the line of comparifon, by a quotation of the 
paflages compared, at full length, with the critic’s remarks on them. 

‘ At the letter end of King John, the King has received a 4uraing 

poifon: and being afk’d How 
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How fares your Majefty ? 
K. Fobn, Poifon’d! ill fare! dead, forfook, caf of : 

find none of you will bid the Wintér come 

To throft his icy fingers in my maw ; 

Nor let my kingdorn’s rivers take their courfe 

Thro’ my burnt bofom: nor entreat the North 

To make his bleak winds kifs my parched lips 

And comfort mé with cold, Ido not afk you much, 

I beg cold comfort, 
* The firft and laft lines are to be ranged among the faults that fo 
much difgrace Shakefpear, which he committed to pleafe the corrupt 
tafle of the age he lived in: but to which Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Jearning and fortune made them fuperior. The intermediate lines 
are extremely beautiful, and marked as fuch by the late great editor 
Mr. Pope} but yet are much improved in two plays of our Authors; 
the firft in Valentinian, where the Emperor, poifoned in the fame 
manner, dies with more violence, fury and forror, than King John. 
But the paflage that I fhall quote is trom A Wife for a Month; a 
play which doth not upon the whole equal the poetic fublimity of 
Valentinian, though it rather excels it in the poifoning fcene. The 
Prince Alphonfo, who had been long in a phrenzy of melancholy, 
is poifon’d with a hot, fiery potion, under the agonies of which he 
raves ; 

Give me more air, more air, air: blow, blow, blow, 

Open, thou eaftern gate! and blow upon me: 

Diftil thy cold dews, oh, thou icy moon, 

And rivers run thro’ my afflicted fpirit, 

I am all fire, fire, fire; the raging Dog-ftar 

Reigns in my blood; oh! which way fhail I turn me? 

Etna and all her flames burn in my head, 

Fling me into the ocean, or I perith, 

Dig, dig, dig, dig, until the {prings fly up— 

‘The cold, cold fprings, that | may leap into them 

And bathe my fcorch’d Jimbs in their purling pleasures: 

Or fhoot me into the higher region, 

Where treafures of delicious {now are nourifh’d, 

And banquets of {weet hail. | 





Rug. Hold him faft, friar. 
Oh! how he burns! 
Alph. What, will ye facrifice me? 


Upon the altar lay my willing body, 

And pile your wood up, fling your holy incenfe: 
And as I turn me, you fhall fee all flame, 
Confuming flame. Stand off me, or you’re afhes. 


* * a” * * 
Mart. To bed, good Sir. 
Alph. My bed will burn about me. 


Like Phaeton, in all-confuming flathes 
Am I inclos’d: let me fly, let me fly, give room; 
*T wixt the cold Bears, far from the raging Lion, 
Lies my fafe way: oh, for a cake of ice now 
To clap into my heart to comfort me. 
Decrepit Winter hang upon my fhoulders 
Eez And 
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And let me wear thy frozen icicles, 
Like jewels round about my head, to cool me. 
My eyes burn out, and fink into their fockets, 
And my infeéted brain like brimftone boils. 
I live in hell, and feveral furies vex me. 
Oh! carry me where never fun e’er fhew’d yet 
A face of comfort, where the earth is chryftal 
Never to be diffolved, where nought inhabits 
But night, and cold, and nipping frofts and winds, 
That cut the ftubborn rocks, and make them fhiver; 
Set me there, friends. 
* Every man of tafte will fee how fuperior this is to the quotation from 
Shakefpear. The images are vaftly more numerous, more jadicious, 
' more nervous, and the paflions are wrought up to the highett pitch.’ 
The images, indeed, are, as this critic obferves, wa/tly more nume- 
yous ; and on that very account the whole defcription becomes, in our 
eftimation, //s judicious and /¢/ nervous. Fletcher, or whoever 
was the writer, difcovers an exuberant fertility of invention. But in 
the prodigality of metaphors, allufions and images, the defcription 
lofes much of the beautiful fimplicity of nature, and looks too 
much like the gaudy picture of art. Ice-water, and cold air, eafily 
fuggeft themfelves to a perfon who (to ufe Seward’s words) hath been 
* poifoned with a hot, fiery potion.” But the Dog-ftar, Mount tna, 
and the different regions of the atmofphere; Phaeton, the cold Pears, 
and the raging Lion (or the conftellations to which aftronomy hath 
fancifully applied thefe terms); and above all, a fine, but artificial 
and highly metaphorical defcription of acountry * where fun ne’er 
fhew’d yet a face of comfort,” is entirely inconfiftent with that in- 
toxication of agony and diftrefs under which Alphonfo is fuppofed 
to labour at the moment when thefe expreffions are uttered. 
In the tragedy of Philafter there is a beautiful defcription of rural 
melancholy : 
———I have a boy, 
Sent by the Gods F hope to this intent, 
Not yet feen in the court. Hunting the buck, 
found him fitting by a fountain fide, 
f which he borrow’d fome to quench his thirft. 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears, 
A garland lay by him, made by himfelf 
Of many feveral flowers, bred in the bay, 
Stuck in that myftic order that the rarenefs 
Delighted me: but ever when he turn’d 
His tender eyes upon them, he would weep 
As if he meant to make them grow again. 
Seeing fuch pretty, helplefs innocence 
Dwell in his face, I afk’d him all his ftory ; 
He told me that his parents gentle died, 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields 
Which gave him roots, and of the chryftal fprings 
Which did not ftop their courfes ; and the fun 
Which ftiil, he thank’d him, yielded him his light: 
Then up he took his garland, and did fhew 
What every flower, as country people hold, 


Did 
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Did fignify: and how all order’d thus 
Expreft his grief: and to my thoughts did read 
The prettieit leture of his country art 
That could be wifh’d, fo that methought 
I could have ftudied it.’ 
This paflage is compared with that well known defcription which 
is given in Shakefpear of the melancholy Facques, 
. as he lay along 





Under an oak,’ &c. &c. 
and moralized in a ftrain of the moft exquifite fenfibility on the fate 
of the hunted deer. Seward, indeed, gives the preference to Shake- 
fpear in this inftance, ‘ juft as he wouid give it to a Raphael when 
compared to a Guido.” A man pitying and lamenting over the misfor- 
tunes of a timorous and forlorn brute, fhews a degree of tendernefs and 
fenfibility of {pirit valtly fuperior to that of a human creature melted 
only by the feelings of his own diftreffes. It touches the heart, and in- 
teres every gentle paffion ina very high degree. The reflections 
which the penfive moralift makes, when he fees the poor animal ‘ left 
and abandon’d of his velvet friends,’ are beautiful and affecting. 

‘ *Tis right, quoth he; thes mifery doth part 

The flux of company! Anon, a carelefs herd, 

Full of the paiure, jumps along by him, 

And never ftays to greet him. Ay, quoth Jacques, 

Sweep on, ye fat and greafy citizens, 

Tis juft the fathion !’ 

This is a natural, rural fcene. That of Fletcher’s is a fcene of the 
fame rural chara¢ier: but it is a fcene more artificially laid out: it is 
afcene in a picture heightened by a better difpofition and arrange 
ment of the objects; but leffened by a weaker and lefs interefting 
reprefentation of the original. | 
It would extend this article beyond its proper length, if we entered 
into a particular examination of the moft diftinguifhed characters in 
thefe plays. But we cannot avoid remarking, that in the * King and 
no King,’ two characters are introduced (viz. Arbaces and Beffus), 
which have been by fome critics exalted into a rivalthip, at leaft, 
with the Hotfpur and Falftaff of Shakefpear. We think that this 
drama is a moft excellent one, and that the poets difcovered great 
ingenuity in thofe two characters in particular. But Arbaces is not 
equal to Hotfpur; nor can Beffus rival Falftaff with any fuccefs. In 
the former character we perceive the fame fault that generally marks 
the language of thefe plays. Beauties are heaped on beauties with a 
Prodigality that (as one of his encomiatts fays, by way of compli- 
ment as he imagined) ‘ furfeits with good things.’ Arbaces, inftead 
cf being a fiery and impatient hero, is a petulant, and on the whole 
rather a puerile than manly character. Hotfpur, the Achilles of the 
Englih ftage, is fierce and violent—impatient of controul or contradic- 
lOn—impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, But he is not ridiculovfly 
Whirled about by every bla‘t of paffion. In fhort, by making Ar- 
baces too violent and headftrong, the poets have divefted him of all 
dignity, and deftroyed thofe parts of Shakefpear’s character that 
make Hotfpur refpectable. The fame fault is committed in Beffus. 
Falta is always laughable; but feldom defpicable. He fets him, 
Ee 3 | 
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felf in the true point of ridicule; and being the firft to raife a laugh 
at his own expence, we are ready to forgive him the occafion of 31. 
Beffus is a greater coward than Falftaff, and he js not pofteficd of 
fuch truly laughable qualities as are fufhcient to compenfate for his 
' want of cqurage, and the abfurdities and irregularities of his conduét, 
Theobald, who confidered ‘the character of Beiius as a fine copy 
from Shakefpear’s inimitable Falflaff,’ very juflly obferves, that * as 
to his wit and humour, the precedence mutt certainly be adjudged to 
Falftaff, the great original.’ 

The prefent edition is introduced by the original dedication of the 
players to the folio of 1647, ‘Uhat is fucceeded by Shirley’s preface 
to the fame edition: and that by the ftationer’s addrefs. Next fol- 
Jows the addrefs of the bookfellers who publifhed another folio edi- 
tion in 167g. The preface to the octavo edition 1711 is here re- 
printed, in which we have a fhort account of the Authors and their 
writings. ‘Though Beaumont was the fon of a judge, and Fletcher 
of a bifhop, and both authors of diflinguifhed fame, yet all we know 
of them is fo very inconfiderable, that {carce any memorials are left 
of them, except in their writings. Mr. Seward’s preface to the edi- 
tion in octavo 1750 1s in part reprinted. A long and impertinent 
criticifm on fome {criptural topics is very properly omitted: fome 
miftakes are rectified by the prefent Editor ; and a few of his obfer- 
vations confirmed and illuftrated. The commendatory poems, with 
notes and illuitrations, follow Seward’s preface; to which are added, 
fome verfes by ‘ Fletcher upon an honeit man’s fortune,’ and a po- 
etical letter from Beaumont to Ben Jonfon. After a general table 
of contents, we are prefented with a new preface, and a curious ex- 
tract from Mr. Capell’s notes on Anthony and Cleopatra, relating to 
fome theatrical cuftoms in Shakefpear’s age. 

The new preface to this edition is evidently the production of a 
very ingenious writer, and bears fome ftriking marks of Mr. Col- 
man’s pen. We fhall, we are perfuaded, gratify our Readers, by 
prefenting them with one or two extraéts from it. 

‘ To the popularity of a dramatic writer, nothing more immedi- 
ately contributes than the frequency of theatrical reprefentation. 
Common readers, like barren fpeétators, know little more of an au- 
thor, than what the actor, not always his happieft commentator, 
prefents tothem. Mutilations of Shakefpear have been recited an 
even quoted as his genuine text; and many of his dramas, not in the 
courfe of exhibition, are by the multitude not honoured with a perufal. 
On the ftage, indeed, our Authors formerly took the lead, Dryden 
having informed us, that in his day two of their plays were performed 
toone of Shakefpear, The ttage, however, owes its attraction (0 
the actor as well as author; and if the able performer will not con- 
tribute to give a polilh and brilliancy to the work, it will lie like 
the rough diamond, obfcured and difregarded. ‘The artifls of for- 
mer days worked the rich mine of Beaumont and Fletcher: and Bet- 
terton, the Rofcius of his age, enriched his catalogue of characters 
from their dramas as well as thofe of Shakefpear. Unfortunately for 
our Authors, the Rofcius of our day confined his round of characters 
in old plays too clofely to Shakefpear. We may almoft fay of him 
indeed in this réfpect, as Dryden fays of Shakefpear’s {cenes of mig 
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‘¢ Within that circle none durft walk but he.” 

put furely we mutt lament, that thofe extraordinary powers which 
have been fo fuccefsfully exerted in the illuftration of Shakefpear, 
and fometimes proftituted to the fupport of the meaneft writers, 
fhould not more frequently have been employed to throw a light on 
Beaumont and Fletcher.—Thefe illuftrious followers of the glorious 
fther of our drama, ought not furely to be caft fo far behind him, 
ss to fall into a contemptuous neglect, whillt the molt carelefs works 
of Shakefpear are ftudioufly brought forward. The Maid's Tragedy, 
King and no King, Love’s Pilgrimage, Monfieur Thomas, &c. &c. 
gc. would hardly difgrace that ftage which hath exhibited The two 
Gentlemen of Verona.’ 

With refpect to the various editions of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
our ingenious Prefacer obferves, that ‘ the old copies of their dra- 
matic works have come down to us exactly in the fame ftate with 
the old quarto’s of Shakefpear. The printers of thofe times not 
only copied, but mutilated the errors of tranfcribers. An editor, 
nay even a corrector of the prefs, feems to have been a character of 
which they had not the fmalleft conception. Even the title-pages 
appear to exhibit the very names of the authors at random: fome- 
times announcing the play as the work of one poet, fometimes of 
another, and fometimes as the joint production of both. A book- 
fller is fomewhere introduced as reprehending the faving ways of 
an Ode Writer, who, he fuppofed, merely to lengthen his work, 
would often put no more than three or four words into a line. The 
old printers feem to have conceived the fame idea of the parfimony 
of poets, and therefore often without fcruple run verfe into profe, not 
averting to meafure or harmony, but folely governed by the dimen- 
fions of the page, whether divided into columns or carried all acrofs 
from one {canty margin to another. ‘Their orthography is fo gene. 
rally vicious and unfettled, and their punctuation fo totally defective, 
that the regulation of either rarely merits the triumphs that have 
been fo often derived from it. On the whole, however, thefe old 
copies of our Poets may by an intelligent Reader be perufed with 
fatisfation. The typographical errors are indeed grofs and nume- 
rous; but their very number and groffnefs keeps the Reader awake 
tothe genuine text, and commonly renders fuch palpable inaccurae 
cies not prejudicial. ‘The genuine work of the Author is there ex- 
tant, though the lines are often, like a confufed multitude, huddled 
on one another, and not marthalled and arrayed by the difcipline of 
amodern editor. 

‘ The firft folio, containing thirty-four of our Authors pieces, 
never till then collected or printed, was publifhed by the players, 
obvioufly tranfcribed from the prompter’s books, commonly the 
moft inaccurate and barbarous of all manufcripts, or made out 
piecemeal from the detached parts copied for the ufe of the perform- 
ers, Hence it happens, that the ftage direction has fometimes crept 
into the text, and the name of the actor is now and then fubftituted 
for that of the charaéter. The tran{fcribers, knowing perhaps no 
language perfectly, corrupted all languages, and vitiated the dialogue 
with falfe Latin, falfe French, falfe Italian, and falfe Spanith; nay, 
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as _ fays of the old copies of Shakefpear, ‘* their very Welch ig 
falfe.”’ 

‘ The fecond folio contained the firft complete colleAion of the 
Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. Concerning that edition we have 
nothing to add to what hath been faid by other editors, whofe pre- 
faccs we have annexed to our own. 

* The Oftavo editors of 1711 feemed to aim at little more thay 
reprinting our Author’s plays, and giving a colleétion of them more 
portable and convenient than the folios. Their text, however, is more 
corrupt than that of either the quartos or folios ; the errors of which 
they religioufly preferved, adding many vicious readings of their 
own, fome of which have been combated in very long notes by theiy 
f{ucceflors. , 

* In the year 1742, Theobald, on the fuccefs and reputation of his 
Shakefpear, projeéied an edition of Ben Jonfon. What he had 
executed of it fell into the hands of Mr. Whalley, and is inferted in 
that learned and ingenious gentleman’s edition. At the fame time 
he exhibited propofals for a publication of the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in which he was afterwards aflifted by Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Sympfon: but Theobald dying before he had committed more 
than the firft and about half the fecond volume to the prefs, the under- 
taking was continued by the two laft mentioned gentlemen; and the 
edition thus jointly, or rather feverally, executed by Theobald, Se- 
ward and Sympfon, at length appeared in the year 1750. Thefe 

entlemen were the firft editors of our poets who profefied to collate 
the old copies, to 1eform the punctuation, and to amend the corrup- 
tions of the text. Some attempts were alfo made to elucidate the 
obfcurities and enforce the excellencies of their authors. How far 
we difagree or coincide with them, will appear on infpeétion of the 
particular paflages to which their feveral obfervations refer.——Such 
of their notes as appeared inconteftible, or even plaufible, we have 
adopted without remark : to thofe more dubious we have fubjoined 
additional annotations, thofe of lefs confequence we have abridged, 
and thofe of no importance we have omitted. 

« Jn the prefent edition, it hath been our chief aim to give the old 
text as it lies in the old books, with no other variations, but fuch as 
the writers themfelves, had they fuperintended an impreflion of their 
works, or even a corrector of the prefs, would have made. Yet even 
thefe variations, if at all important, have not been made in filence. 
Notes, however, have been fubjoined to the text as briefly and fpar- 
ingly as poflible; but the lapfe of time, the fluétuation of language, 
have rendered fome notes neceflary for the purpofe of explaining 
obfolete words, unufual phrafes, old cuftoms, and obfcure or diftant 
allufions. Critical remarks and conjectural emendations have been 
feldom bazarded, nor has any ridicule been wantonly thrown on 
former editors, who have only fometimes been reprehended for 
poe affectation *, and more frequently for want of care and fide 

ity. Every material comment on thefe plays hath been retained 18 

* Of which Mr. Seward is often guilty to a degree that must nale 

feate and difguft every Reader of taille and judgment. 
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gisediion, though often without the long and oftentatious notes 
that firft introduced thofe comments to the Public. At the fame 
ime, we have religioufly attributed every obfervation critical or phi- 
jological to its due Author, not wifhing toclaim any praife as Edi- 
ors, but by induftrioufly endeavouring, as an act of duty, to collect 
fom all quarters every thing that might contribute co illuitrate che 
Works of Beaumont and Fletcher,’ 

The Editors of thefe Works have, we think, difcharged their duty 
with great fidelity and exa¢tnefs in the volumes now before us. The 
oid Bards never appeared to fo great an advantage, nor were they 
wer introduced to the Publicin foelegant adrefs. Thecuts, which 
ue hzppily defigned and well executed, will undoubtedly be deemed 
avery agreeable addition to the work: and to afe the words of the 
Rditors, ‘ we may with truth affert, that no authors in the Englith 
language, publifed at the {ame price, have fo many and fo valuable 


engravings.” B k 
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Aer. II. Four Sermons on the Divinity of Chrift. By the late Rev. 
James Hervey, A.M. Rector of Wetton Favell and Collingtree, 
in the County of Northampton. and Author of Meditations, &c. 
To which are added, rour other Sermons, faithfully tran{cribed 
from the original Short-band of the Author. Small 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Printed for the Ecitor, and fold by Keith, &c. 1779. 


HE Preface informs us, that thefe Sermons were tran- 
fcribed from the fhort-hand MS. of the Rev. Mr. J. 
Hervey, by the defire of his brother, the Jate Mr. William 
Hervey, Wine-merchant in London. That they are the ge- 
nuine productions of the Author of the Adcditations among the 
Tombs, and the Contemplations, Dialogues, and Letters, no man 
of fenfe and tafte (when he hath read them) can poflibly doubt.’ 
We think thefe pofthumous Sermons little calculated to make 
their way to the clofets of men of fenfe and ta/le—who, after all, 
wou'd think it a point of the utmoft infigniticance whether they 
were the genuine productions of Mr. Hervey or the impofition of 
fome catchpenny editor. 

From ftrong internal evidence, however, we are led to give | 
fome credit to the declaration of the Prefacer. Thefe Sermons 
abound with many of the peculiarities of Mr. Hervey’s ftile and 
kntiment. A profufion of metaphors was the chief charaéteriftic 
of his language ; and the Shibboleth of Puritanifm was the capi- 
tal diftinction of his theology. His objeét was to foften the 
harfh features of a Calviniftic creed,, by mixing it with the gay 
and fplendid colours of eloquence. This he effected in a very 
high degree among perfons who were no great critics, nor 
Profound judges of fenfe and eloquence. The middle clafs of 
teaders, who had a fufficient fhare of underftanding to revolt at 
taked abfurdities, were not proof againft them when decked out 
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in a fpecious attire. “The fancy was charmed: and reafon wag 
not {trong enough to break the delufion. 

Thefe difcourfes are introduced to the world by a preface 
from an anonymous writer, who hath thrown together a heap 
of fulfome declamatory nonfenfe on the excellence, importance 
and comfort, of the doctrine of Chrift’s divinity. : 

The fermons which fucceed it on the fame fubje& are pretty 
much in the fame diffufe, unmeaning, illogical ftrain. They 
have not the flighteit pretenfion to argument, and they will 
rather weaken than confirm the caufe they profefs to fupport, 
They are full of difmal interjections, or impertinent interroga- 
tions: and their chief itrength is concentred in a plaintive ah! 
or an emphatic oh! 

One ggcument (if it may be fo called) on which the Preacher 

x in proving the doctrine of Chrift’s divinity, is drawn 
from his knowledge of the human heart. This point he illuf- 
trates by a remarkable inftance from the Evangelifts. ¢ Did not a 
Jook from our Lord’s eye renew the heart of Zaccheus. The 
holy fcriptures reprefent him as an oppreffor and extortioner: 
one who made it his bufinefs to grind the faces of the poor, and 
raife himfelf a fortune by all manner of unjuft praétices, One 
would almoft defpair of recalling fo egregious a finner:—a fin- 
ner that was hardened in villany, and a veteran in iniquity. 
But, behold !—a glance from Chrift’s eye converts him! He 
climbed the tree a finner! and came down the tree a new crea- 
ture!” 

In the farther illufration of the fubje&, the Preacher de- 
fcants on the figns and wonders which attended the crucifixion 
of our Saviour, and then gives the Arians a home-thruft by 
the fharp two-edged fword of interrogation and interjection. 
¢ The fun withdraws at the horror of his agonies, and leaves 
the aftonifhed world in darknefs ! And is not this the great God! 
Did ever the whole face of nature go into mourning for any 
but its Creator? The centurion, before an infidel, now becomes 
a believer! He is now convinced of the divinity of the BLESSED 
Jesus: thefe aftonifhing, unheard-of events overcome his pre- 


judices."—Oh! Prieftley, art thou yet, in the pride of reafon, 


hardened againft orthodoxy ? 
‘ ——Can fuch things be 
And overcome us like a fummer’s cloud 
Without our fpecial wonder? 
To give a death-wound to Socinianifm, the Preacher a/ures us 
in the moft peremptory language of abfolute certainty (p- 35+)» 
that the fatisfaction of Chrift muft be more than infinite, fince 
it made us ample reparation to the Uncreated Holinefs as if the 
whole race of finners had been eternally deftrdyed.’? Some of 


the duller clafs of our Readers inay be unable to comprehen 
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ihe force and extent of this argument: and others, whofe heads 
wa on nothing but mathematics, may laugh. at it as a palpable 
purdity. But there ts a profound meaning in it, whether it 
be perceived or not. We will draw it out of its deep and dark 
ibyfs, and preient it to our Readers in open day-light, in all the 
jre(s of mood and figure; viz. As fin is in itfelf an infinite evil, 
‘could not be atoned for by a fatisfaction that was barely infi- 
rite, fince in that cafe the matter would only have been upon 
an even poife.—But the fatisfaction of Chrift did actually atone 
for the infinite evil of fin. “THEREFORE, the fatisfaction of 
Chrift muft have been more than infinite. Q.E.D.! 

In a fermon on the duty of reading the fcriptures, the 
Preacher hath almoft exhaufted the very fountain of invention 
for fimilies, metaphors, and all poffible figures of fpeech, to 
difplay the excellence of the word of God. 

‘QO bleffed book! (fays he) our better, our fpiritual fun, 
that fheddeft thy bright beams upon our fouls, and furnifheft us 
with the light of life! Thou fovereizn antidote againft the de- 
lyfions of the devil, the treachery of our fallen nature, and the 
darknefs of the world! Thou guide to lead us fafely from the 
mazes of this miferable Jife unto our heavenly and everlafting 
ret, No wonder that David counted his kingdom as nothing, 
and called thee his heritage and portion forever. ’*Tis rather 
ty be wogdered at, that all mankind do not prize thee as their 
richeft jewel ; converfe with thee as their {weeteft companion, 
and talk of thee as the deareft object of their love all the day 
long.’ What a rapid fucceffion of metaphors!. So quick and 
luddenly do they follow, that (as Shakefpear fays) they gall each 
other’s heels ! The blefled book is a fun, and the next inftant 
this fun is converted into an antidote :—but indeed it is an anti- 
dete againf? darknefs. From hence it takes the fhape of a guide, 
and from a guide it is transformed into a heritage. The 
heritage becomes a jewel, and the jewel (by a procefs as ex- 
traordinary as that which the teeth of Cadmus underwent) ends 
: a companion, to whom one might be making love all day 
ong | 

But the Preacher hath not half done with his fubje@: for as 
Martinus Scriblerus hath long fince obferved of Sir Richard 
Blackmore (Vid. Ieps Ba§as, cap. v.), ‘ There is nothing fo 
gteat which a marvellous genius, prompted by the laudable zeal 
of finking, is not able to leflen! Hear how the moft fublime of 
all books'is reprefented in the following images.’ 

; Firft, it is likened toa TRUMPET. 

When our hands have hung down, and our knees grown 
feeble in our holy warfare, hath not a chapter, and fometimes a 
ingle verfe called up our courage as a trumpet, and infpired the 
foldier of Chrift with new recruited vigour ?? 
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Now it is a HAMMER. 
« Let us put ourfelves under the difcipline of this heaven! 
word.—It is likened to a hammer that breaketh the obdurate 
heart, that rock in the breaft, in pieces.’ 
Now it is a good Breast of Mik, 

¢ The babes in Chrift may fuck at this brea, and grow thereby,’ 

It is a LANTERN. 
‘ The feriptures are hung cut by the Lord himfelf on purpofe to 
be a light unto our feet and a /antern to our path,’ 

It is an APOTHECARY’s SHOP. 

‘In this /fore-houfe of precious things there is medicine for 
every ficknefs and balm for every wound.’ 

It is a Burrery. 
‘In it we have a fupply for every want. It is plenteoufnefs 
ftocked with all that can be cheering to us in our pilgrimage,’ 

It fometimes acts like Fire, 
‘ There are fuch promifes from one end tothe other—fuch pres 
cious promiles to fet o fire ail our hopes.’ 
At other times it acts like Water. 
‘ The fcriptures are wel/s of confolation as well as wells of fal. 
vation, and we may draw from them the water of joy in fuch 
abundance as wiil drown all our troubles.’ 
— UAne 


Fingentur Jpecies, ut nec pes, nec caput, Se. 
B eorce -k ° 


Art. IIT. Sermons by Colin Milne, LL.D. Re&tor of North Chapel 
in Suffex, Leéturer of S:. Paul’s Deptford, and one of the Preach- 
ers at the City of London Lying-in-Hofpital. 8vo. 6. bound, 
Cadell. 1720. 


HE Author informs his Readers, in the Advertifement 

prefixed to his Sermons, that few of them were delivered 
exactly in the fame form in which they are now offered to the 
Public. The time ufually allotted for inftru€tions from the 
pulpit feldom permitted the Author to exhauft his fubject in a 
fingle difcourfe. When the intreaties therefore of fome partial 
friends had perfuaded him to fubmit the leaft incorreé of his 
compofitions to the infpection of the Public, he judged that he 
fhould be guilty of no great impropriety by incorporating feve- 
ral difcourfes upon the fame fubject into one or two, which, 
though thereby neceflarily rendered longer than fermons gent- 
rally are, might yet, he imagined, by conjoining the feveral 
arguments employed, and placing them before the Reader § in 
one ftrong point of view, gain, perhaps in point of energy.and 
effe&t, what they loft in elegance and neatnefs.? What degree 
of elegance or neatne/s thofe {ermons might poflefs in their origt- 
nal and unincorporated {tate, it is not our bufinefs to determine. 


We take the matter as it lies before us: and in this view 
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telp obferving, that if Dr. Milne facrificed elegance and neat- 
fsfor the purpofe of fecuring energy, and producing a better 
nd fronger effec? on the Reader, we are forry his good wifhes 
ould have fo poorly fucceeded. We do not fo much bewail 
ie facrifice of the fmaller beauties of language, when the de- 
a is fupplied by the greater and more fubftantial exce!lencies 
{fentiment and argument. But, alas! Dr. Milne’s dfs of 
yatuefs is accompanied with a want of force; and where we 
nils Hermes, we do not meet with Minerva. 

Thefe fermons are very long: and for the reafon for which 
he Author may think them excellent, we think them tedious. 
The arguments employed in them, fo far from being * placed in 
i frng point of view,’ are weakened by the uncommon length 
which they are drawn out: and whatever might be their 
fi when delivered from the pulpit with the accompaniments 
of voice and action, we are perfuaded they will lofe that 
deat on the fober and more judicious Reader; who, inftead of 
being charmed by the fafcination of oratory, will be difgufted 
tofee the fimple truths of the gofpel gaudily decked out in me- 
etricious ornaments, and the chafter beauties of language loft 
er of tawdry metaphors, and glaring but infipid 
upletives, 

The figure of rhetoric to which Dr. Milne is moft indebted 
for hiseloguence, is that which the Greeks called the Periphrajs. 
tis a very common and commodious figure, and generally 
mkes a great fhew in the pulpit. ‘ It is (as our good old 
(riblerus obferved long ago) the fpinning-wheel of the bathos, 
which draws out and fpreads a thought into the fineft thread.” 
‘ofine, indeed, that, at times, it is icarcely difcernible by the 
cuteft eye! We fhall produce feveral examples of Dr. Milne’s 
rmarkable dexterity in the working and management of this 
ime fpinning-wheel. No matter where we turn. Every page 
dmoft prefents a proof of our Preacher’s fkill. In the third 
tmon (viz. On Death) we meet with the following very la- 
nentable defcription of a very doleful fubject, [N.B. Ve frall 
‘utioufly note by a numeral mark every divifion, and fub-divifion, 
itd fub-fubter-divifion of this curious paffage, that the Doctor’s knack 


Hamplification may be readily obferved, and the value of it arith- 
I rT 


Metically efimated.] * To die:——to difappear from all the 
ML 


dies which furround him:——to be turn from the intimate 
be . I 2 
bciety in which he had lived with a father—with a family— 


Rith f d ° 4 e ° e 5 — 
rf lends—with congenial fouls—with kindred fpirits, whofe 
Latin (2) (3) (4) 
ents and defires, whofe hopes and fears were the fame: 
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——** to go he knows not where: to lie in cold obftruiog 
VI 


to be removed from a fplendid apartment, fur. 








and to rot :’ 


. ° 4 . 
nifhed with every accommodation and elegance, into the dark, 


satiniiinl, niniénilied chamber of the grave :—— Stich a bed 
of foftnefs and luxury, to a bul: lnsthiene, abneirenine 
grotto :——to pir on the boundlefs ocean of eternity ;—— 
to a from ** fenfible, warm motion,” a motionlels, ite 


3 4 5 
fible, °° kneaded clod”—the food of worms—the horror of men 
6 X 
—the hideous depofit of a tomb: this fpectacle alone held 





I 2 
up to fancy, difturbs the fenfes—darkens the imagination—and 


cudiiners all the fweets of life.’ ** I with (fays Yorick) that the 
Preacher had brought it in fudden death.” ‘* I have knowna 
regiment (fays Uncle Toby) flaughtered in lefs time.” ‘ It is 
like your Honour’s wound (fays Corporal Trim), ’Tisad—n‘d 
tedious affair, I’d forfeit my Montero cap, if I made half the 
ado about it that the parfon doth.” 

In a fermon on * the Confolations of Affliction,’ the Author 
thus expands a common thought beyond all neceflary bulk and 
proportion, by blowing it out with the fwelling blaft of ampli- 
fication. ¢ Virtue, ftrengthened by Chriftian faith, and ani- 
mated by Chriftian hope, is unchangeable. Like her eternal 
Fountain, ‘* the Father of lights, with whom is no variablenels 
nor fhadow of turning,” fhe is ‘* the fame ye/ferday, to-day, and 
for ever:” her pleafures, her fupports, her confolations the 
fame. They reft upon a bafis which nothing can fubvert. 
They are eftablifhed on a rock which the rain may batter, the 
floods beat upon, and the winds affail ; but fhal] affail, beat upon, 
and batter in vain. Free and independent, fhe rifes nobly fu- 
perior to chance and accident ; and is equally unaffeéted by the 
frowns as by the fmiles, by the ebb as by the flow of fortune. 
Though troubled on every fide, fhe is not dejeéted; though per- 
plexed, yet not in defpair, aflured as fhe is that the Lord of 
Hofts is with her, that the God of Jacob is her refuge.’ 

Dr. Milne, like moft orators of the new {chool of the Ba- 
THOS, frequently runs one metaphor into another, and produces 
fuch a crude aflemblage of heterogeneous images, that the ¢y¢ 
can perceive no diftinct objedt, or any confiftent relation oF fimi- 
litude. In the above paflage, virtue is faid to iffue from * 
fountain; and yet the /iream (for it muft be a ftream a 
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ceeds from a fountain) is modified into a folid mafs—and that 
too, for aught we perceive to the contrary, without the help of 
congelation. This folid mafs is erected into fome kind of build- 
ing, and is fixed upon a rock, and though dattered by rain, keeps 
its ftation. 

" Another example of mixed metaphors we find in the fame 
jifcourfe. * The recollected pleafures of humanity and virtue 
hall maintain their wonted vigour, ** flourifh in immortal 
youth,” fupport us in the moft critical moments of diftrefs, like 
hope, be an anchor to the foul both fure and ftedfaft, make 
inirmity {mile, /mooth the bed of languifhing, and render the 
evening of life ferene and chearful.’ Now what connection 
is there in the feveral images of this gaudy picture? What is it 
that acts like an anchor and fmooths a bed? This combination of 
inconfiftent figures of fpeech is fuch a capital fault in language, 
and withal fo common with thofe orators who are feized with 
the rage of eloquence—the furor grandifonus—that we think it a 
duty, which as public Critics we owe to the world, to expofe 
it to the ridicule it deferves, and thus guard, as far as our in- 
fluence extends, the Englifh tongue from every innovation that 
the vanity of fome and the folly of others are fo frequently at- 
tempting to make on its purity and fimplicity. 

To the affeétation of a pompous, high-founding, figurative 
fyle, we may add another that is equally difgufting to perfons 
of a chafte and well-regulated tafte: and that is, the affectation 
of introducing fcraps of plays in the very body of a fentence 
which treats of fome grave or awful point of religion. ‘Thefe 
dramatic fragments are generally gathered from Shakefpear : 
but however excellent they may be in their place, we think they 
look a little oddly by the fide of a text of {cripture. Take the 
following example of this abfurd and conceited mixture of 
cripture and plays, &c. &c. ¢ O hope of immortality! thou 
art indeed our early, our anticipated heaven. Without thee we 
‘an do nothing : and with thee animating, fupporting, ftrength- 
ching us, we are enabled to a and to fuffer all things. ** Ye 
good diftreft”—I addrefs you in the beautiful language of the 
moralift ;—‘* Ye noble few who here unbending ftand beneath 
life’s preflure, yet bear up awhile.” Difpute it bravely. Quit 
juirfelves like men: ** yet bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm,” 
ud “‘lafh the faucy waves” of difcontent and murmuring, 
‘which throng and prefs to rob you of your prize.” ‘* The 
ms of wintry time fhall quickly pafs, and one unbounded 
bring encircle all.” St. Paul, Shakefpear and Thomfon! 
Dulce fodalitium ! But Dr. Milne hath the art of joining together 
What good fenfe, decorum, and Chriftian reverence would al- 
Ways keep afunder :—at leaft in the pulpit ! * 
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Dr. Milne was not content with Job’s own account of hime 
felf—an account fufficiently large and particular; but he muft 
needs make an addition’ to it by foifting in a quotation from a 
play. ‘The patriarch defcribing his former profperity makes ufe 
of the following beautiful and fimple allufion ; ** My root was 
fpread out by the waters, and the dew lay all night upon my 
branch.” Dr. Milne fpreads out this branch only for the pur- 
pofe of blafting it inthe end. ‘In fine, fays he, Job diffufed 
his branches like Lebanon; and the fhade of him filled the 
land: yet in one night ‘* a ftorm, a robbery fhook down his 
mellow hangings, ftript him of his leaves, and left him bare to 


weather.” 


We are the more fevere on this puerile affectation of intros 
ducing hackneyed paflages from plays, &c. into fermons, as the 
evil is become a growing one—cfpecially among the younger 
part of the clergy. The gayer tribe amongft the Diflenters too 
are running very faft into this abfurdity : and as we confider it 
as a certain mark of a vicious ta{le, and a great abufe, not to 
fay a defecration, of the pulpit, we fha!l make no apology for 
the freedom with which we have cenfured it; and fhall be 
happy if any, warned by the example of Dr. Milne, attend 
more ferioufly to a maxim of the higheft authority, viz—** Not 
to put a piece of new cloth upon an old garment; for that 
which is put to fill it up taketh from the garment, and the rent 
is made worfe !” 

It is feldom that a pompous diction can be uniformly fup- 
ported even by the greateft mafters. Though it fometimes 
fwells as if it was ready to burft into blank verfe, and may 
perhaps take its vent and go off this way; yet we as frequently 
find an intermixture of low, flat words, which finks the ma- 
jefty of the fentence, and repreffeth the burning ardour with 
which it fet out. 

For example: § Profperous hitherto (fays Dr. Milne), we 
entertain few apprehenfions that the tide of profperity can ever 
be changed. We attach ourfelves to fecond caufes. The great 
Firft Caufe of all we difcern not. We fee not the Sovereign 
Wifdom which rules among the inhabitants of the earth and 
fports itfelf with the affairs of mortals by fubjeCting them to 
perpetual viciffitudes.’ 

We have heard of an impudent fellow’s fporting a face upon 
an oc¢afion at a table to which he had no invitation. We 
have heard alfo of a knavith inn-keeper’s fporting off cyder for 
champaign on his guefts when they have been half-drunk. But 
never, till Dr. Milne informed us of it, did we either read of 
hear of Infinite Wifdom’s /porting itfelf on any occafion what- 
foever, One 
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One low word fpoils all the dignity and beauty of the fol- 
lowing defcription of our Saviour’s fufferings. ‘ Jefus wept: 
but when? Was it when he endured the contradiction of fin- 
ners againft himfelf ? Was it when he was betrayed by one dif- 
ciple, denied by another, and abandoned by all? Was it, &c. 
&c, &c. &c. His foul difdains the meannefs. He dropt not a 
tear. He uttered not a groan. He {poke not aword. Was it 
then when fcourged, when buffeted, when crowned with thorns, 
when arrayed in a ludicrous robe, when fpit upon, when /hood- 
winked, when addrefled with the mock honours of royalty, or 
when ftruck by the very fervants with the palms of their 
hands?’ 

In a difcourfe on ‘ the deceitfulnefs of fin’ (for the begin- 
ning of which he is indebted, though he doth not acknowledge 
the obligation, to Yorick’s fermon on Con/cience), we are pre- 
fented with the following clufter of incompatible images. ‘ He 
fofters a viper which eats into his bowels. He drinks of a cup, 
which though fweet as honey, like the prophet’s roll, yet like 
the book devoured by St. John, is bitter in the Jelly, nay ftings 
asa ferpent, and bites as an adder.’ Here vipers, ferpents, ad- 
ders, honey, prophets, apoftles, books, rolls, bowels and bellies, 
“ dance (as Junius obferves of a fimilar mixture of ftrange 
figures) through all the mazes of metaphorical confufion !” 

Dr. Milne fometimes condefcends to foften the high tone of 
Ciceronian eloquence, and plays with pretty poznts and antithe/es. 
‘Is it (he afks) fo difficult for a man to cro/s himfelf, as to take 
up the cro/s and follow the Saviour—through the rugged roads 
of adverfity, as through the ‘* primrofe path” of affluence and 
fplendor?’? ‘Take another example of the preacher’s delectable 
manner of /porting with words. * Tell me when he began to 
love you, and I will tell you to what age you are permitted to 
offend him. He loved you before you had an exiftence, and 
fhall you not love him whi//? you exift? It was in the flower of 
bis years that the Saviour died for you: and in the flower of 
your years fhal] you difdain to Ave for him?’ Old puritanical 
“ Dyer’s Golden Chain”—to be worn about the necks of the 
babes in Chrift, is not ornamented with a prettier toy! 

Qne would imagine that Dr. Milne had been converfant 
with the writings of Dr. Everard and the myftic preachers of 
the laft century, by the propenfity which he difcovers of 
turning to allegory what is related as a fact, Hence he calls 
our Saviour the * invincible Sampfon, who, if he had pleafed, 
could have fhivered the nails and the chains to atoms.’— By the 
lame licence of departing from the /etter, he talks of * flaugh- 
tering, like Judith, our fpiritual Holofernes—that mafter-vice, 
Which, though but one in fpecies, produces, cherifhes, and for- 
tihes many moye.’ 
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Dr. Milne’s zeal againft infidels and infidelity is fo great, that 
he could not avoid a fort of a back-hand ftroke at Mr. Hume, and 
his manner of quitting the world. ‘ He will boaft to the laf 
moments (fays the Preacher) of a pretended {trength of mind which 
fhall flatter his vanity ; incline to /eem fuperior to vulgar er- 
rors, to brave the authority of heaven, and view the uncer- 
tainty of an hcreafter with a fixed and tranquil eye; leave to 
the fpectators the dreadful pleafure of a witticifm at the expence 
of his eterna] falvation, and talk jocularly of Stix and Charon,” 
(Vid. Serm. On the Deceitfuinefs of Sin, p. 216. comp. with 
Dr. Adam Smith’s Letter to William Strahan, Efq; affixed te 
Mr. Hume’s Life.) 

We thall produce one fpecimen more of the Preache:’s zeal ; 
and it will ferve as a farther fpecimen of his happy talent at 
antithefis © Would you take thofe for your models whofe 
names offer themfelves with horror to remembrance, the Vani- 
nis, the Spinofas, the Woolftons, the Voltaires ? or the , 
Now, gentle Reader, doft thou not expect fome modern chame 
pion of the Chriflian church to figure in the contraft?—the 
Pafcals, the Boyles, the Newtons, the Lockes, the Lytteltons? 
—Thou art miftaken! Dr. Milne oppofes to the Spinofas, the 
Woolftons and the Voltaires —* the Abrahams, the Jofephs, the 
Jobs, the Elijahs, the Daniels, the apoftolical men, who fhone 
as lights in the world. Maintain (fays he) if you can this pa- 
rallel.’ [t is not our bufinefs, nor the bufinefs of any one’s 
but the Doctor’s, to maintain /uch a parallel ;. and it will re- 
quire more ingenuity thar he is poflefled of to maintain it with 
any grace. 

Dr. Milne, and the © partial friends who perfuaded him to 
commit his compofitions to the infpection of the public,’ will 
certainly accufe us of great feverity and ill-nature in treating 
him with fuch freedom as we have in the preceding remarks, 
But when we think we have difcharged an honeft, though harfh 
and ungrateful duty ; and when we know that we have done it 
without the flighteft perfonal prejudice againft the Author, or 
even .the ngoft diftant knowledge of the man, any farther thar 
he hath made himfelf known to us by his publications, we fhall 
acquit ourfelves to our own confciences, and confider every 
fplenetic reflection from partiality and difappointment as a thing 
ef courfe. We confider Dr, Milne as a moft dangerous and 
corrupt model for our young divines—who are too eafily cap- 
tivated by the charms of a falfe and fpecious eloquence, to the 
neglect, and perhaps the contempt, of thofe words of truth a 
fobernefs, which aim more at the conviction of the judgment than 
at the inflammation of the paffions; and gain by a calm and 
latting effect, what they mifs by fudden and violent emotions. 
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Art. IV. Principles of Ele@ricity, containing divers new Theorems 
and Experiments, together with an Analyfis: of the fuperior Advan- 
tages of high and pointed Condudors, Fc. By Charles Vifcount 
Mahon, F.R.S. 4t0. 103, Od. Boards. Elmfly. 1779. 


HOUGH the ingenious and noble Author of this per- 

formance profefles to eftablifh in it * the fundamental laws 
of Eleétricity ;? the prefent is not an elementary treatife of that 
fcience. “The reader is accordingly fuppofed to be acquainted 
with the common experiments, and the general properties of 
eletricity, which have been already eftablifhed by others. 

The Author firft treats of Electric Atmofpheres; and endea- 
vours to fhew that they are conftituted of the particles of air 
furrounding the clcctrified body. If, for inftance, the body be 
pofitively electrified, he maintains that it will depofit, upon all 
the particles of air that furround it, and come {ucceflively in 
contact with it, a proportional part of its /uperabundont eleQri- 
city: fo that they will become likewife pofitive. y e!eCtritied, and 
form a pofitively electrified atmoiphere *, “Che fame reafoning is 
applied, mutatis mutandis, to negatively electriiicd bodies, and 
their negative atmofpheres. 

From this principle, and the obfervation that the den/fity of an 
electrical atmofphere diminifhes, 72 @ certain ratio, as the dif- 
tance from the electrified body increafes, as well as from other 
confiderations, the Author undertakes to affign the caufe, why 
an electrified body, to which a projeéting point is affixed, parts 
with, or receives, electricity more readily than a fmooth cylin- 
drical or globular body :—Becaufe the fuperabundant electri- 
city of the body, which we will fuppofe to be po/itively electri- 
fed, and which, in all cafes, tends to quit it, will, when a 
point is affixed to it, meet with lefs refiffance to its efcape; as 
the point projects beyond the denfe part of the eleétrical at- 
mofphere of the body, into the rarer and, confequently, more 
unrefifling part of that atmofphere. But the eicape of the elec- 
tic matter from any part of a fmooth cylindrical body, pofi- 
tely electrified, is prevented or impeded; becaufe every part 
of its furface is in contaét with the denfeft part of its own 
trongly refifting electric atmofphere. The /urface too of the 
point being extremely fmall, the lefs will be the refiftance op- 


ee a. 





* We wonder that the Author fhould take no notice of thofe ob- 
fervations of Dr. Franklin, that feem to militate againft this doctrine ; 
Particularly his experiment, in which a large eledtrified cork ball, 


hxed to the end of a filk ftring, was whirled iwiftly round a hundred 


umes in the air, like a fling; without fuftaining any fenfible lofs of 

tlericity, after having pafled through 800 yards of air. See his 

*periments and Obfervations on EleGricity, Sc. Leer VI. | 
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pofed to the efcape of the fuperabundant electricity of the body, 
into that rare part of its eleétrical atmofphere into which the 
point projects. 

Among other illuftrations of this principle the Author pro. 
duces the cafe of a pointed wire, placed between two round or 
prominent metallic bodies, with its point on a level with their 
furfaces. In this fituation, when prefented to an eleétrified 
body, it acts no longer as a point, or only in a very {mall de- 
gree: becaufe the denfe part of the electrical atmofphere of the 
two round bodies flows or is extended over it. 

The Author’s fucceeding experiments fhew that an infulated 
fmooth body, a cylindrical conductor for inftance, immerged 
within the electrical atmofphere, but beyond the /?riking diftance, 
of another body, which we fhall fuppofe to be charged po/- 
tively *, is, at one and the fame time, in different parts of it, 
in a * ftate of three-fold electricity.” The end next to the 
charged body acquires egative electricity; and the farther end 
becomes po/itively electrified : while a certain part of the body, 
fomewhere between its two extremities, is in a natural, un- 
electrified, or neutral ftate: fo that the two contrary electricities 
exactly counterbalance each other in that part. The Author 
on this occafion employs geometrical reafoning, as well as ex- 
periments, to determine the precife place of this un-eleétrified 
point, or rather line, in a cylinder or other given body; and 
to demonftrate that the den/ity of electrical atmofpheres is in- 
verfely as the /quare of the diftance from the electrified body. 

We {carce need to add, that if the body be not infulated, or 
have a communication with the earth, the whole of it will be in 
a negative ftate: a certain portion of its natural quantity of elec- 
tricity being driven into the common mafs, by the preffure, re- 
pulfion, or other action, of the electric matter belonging to the 
charged prime conductor. The extenfive and fruitful principle, 
on which this and the preceding effeéts depend, has frequently 
been explained or referred to in the courfe of our Journal ; 
particularly, and very lately, in our Review for December laf, 
page 408; where it is noticed for the purpofe of explaining 
the phenomena of the electrophorus. We take the more particu- 
lar notice of it at prefent; as one of the Author’s moft remarks 
able obfervations on the fubjeét of thunderftorms, and from 
which he draws fome very ftriking, indeed formidable, conclu- 
fions, is founded upon it. 

We allude to what the Author calls ¢ the electrical returning 
fhroke ;’ by means of which, he alleges that, in a thunderftorm, 
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* To avoid repetition, or circumlocution, we fhall, throughout 
the remainder of this Article, conftantly fuppofe the electrified body 
to be charged with pofitive electricity. the 
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the moft fatal effects may be produced, even at a vaf? diffance 
from the place where the lightning falls. “This obfervation ap- 

ars to be of fo much importance, that we fhall endeavour to 
ive as Clear an idea of the experiments on which it is founded, 
as can be conveyed by us, without the ule of plates: not cone - 
fining ourfelves to any particular experiment; but relating fuch 
material circumftances common to them all, as may beft con- 
vey the Author’s meaning in the feweft words. 

We ought to premife that the Author ufed a very power- 
ful machine, made by Mr. Nairne; the prime conduétor of 
which (fix feet long, by one foot diameter) would generally, 
when the weather was favourable, ftrike into a brafs ball con- 
nected with the earth, to the diftance of ¢ightecn inches, or 
more. In the following account this brafs ball, which we 
fhall call 4, is fuppofed to be conftantly placed at the /riking 
diftance; fo that the prime conductor, the inftant that it be- 
comes fully charged, explodes into it. 

Another large conductor, which we fhall call the /econd cone 
dudtor, is fufpended, in a perfectly infulated ftate, farther from 
the prime conductor than the /friking diflance, but within its 
eleétrical atmofphere ;—at the diftance of fix feet, for inftance. 
A perfon ftanding on an infulating ftool touches this /econd con- 
duétor very lightly with a finger of his right hand; while, with 
afinger of his left hand, he communicates with the earth, by 
touching very lightly a fecond brafs ball fixed at the top of a 
metallic ftand, on the floor, and which we fhall call B. 

While the prime conduétor is receiving its electricity, fparks 
pafs (at leaft if the diftance between the two conductors is not 
too great) from the fecond conduétor ¢a the infulated perfon’s 
right hand; while fimilar and fimultaneous fparks pafs out 
from the finger of his left hand into the fecond metallic ball 
B, communicating with the earth. Thefe {parks are part of 
the natural quantity of ele@tric matter belonging to the fecond 
conductor, and to the infulated perfon ; driven from them, into 
the earth, through the ball B, and its ftand, by the elaftic pref- 
fure or action of the electrical atmofphere of the prime con- 
ductor. The fecond conduétor and the infulated perfon are 
hereby reduced to a negative ftate. 

At length however the prime conduétor, having acquired its full 
charge, fuddenly ftrikes into the ball, 4, of the firft metallic ftand, 
placed for that purpofe at the /rriking diflance of 17 or 18 inches, 
The explofion being made, and the prime conduétor fuddenly 
tobbed of its ele€tric atmofphere, its preflure or action on the fe- 
cond conductor, and on the infulated perfon, as fuddenly ceafes ; 
and the latter inftantly feels a {mart returning ffroke, though 
he has no dire&t or vifible communication (except by the floor) 
sither with the /friking or firuck body ; and is placed at the dif- 
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tance of five or fix feet from both of them. This retutnig 
firoke is evidently occafioned by the fudden re-entrance of the 
eleétric fire naturally belonging to his body and to the fecond 
conductor, which had before been expelled from them by the 
a&t on of the charged prime conduétor upon them ; and which 
returns to its former place, the inftant that aéction or elaftic 
preffure ceafes. The Author fhews that there can be no reafon 
to fuppofe that the electrical difcharge from the prime con. 
ductor fhould, in this experiment, divide it/elf at the inftant of 
the explofion, and go different ways ; fo as to ftrike the fecond 
conductor and infulated perfon in this manner, and at fuch a 


‘diftance from it. 


When the fecond conductor and the infulated perfon are 
placed in the denfe/? part of the electrical atmofphere of the prime 
conductor, or ju/? beyond the ftriking diftance ; the effeéts are 
ftill more confiderable: the returning ftroke being extremely fe- 
vere and pungent, and appearing confiderably fharper than even 
the main firoke itfelf, received directly from the prime con- 
ductor. This circumftance the Author alleges as * an unan- 
fwerable proof that the effet which he calls the returning /iroke 
was not produced by the main firoke being any wife divided at 
the time of the explofion, fince no effec? can ever be greater 
than the caufe by which it is zmmediately produced.’—Having 
taken the returning /iroke eight or ten times one morning, he 
felt a confiderable degree of pain acrofs his cheft during the 
whole evening, and a difagreeable fenfation in his arms and 
wrifts all the next day. 

We come now to the application of this experiment, and of 
the doétrine deduced from it, to what pafles in natural electri- 
city, or during a thunderitorm; in which there is reafon to ex- 
pect fimilar effects, but on a larger fcale:—a fcale fo large in- 
deed, according to the Author’s reprefentation, that ¢ perfons 
and animals may be deftroyed,—and particular parts of build- 
ings may be confiderably damaged, by an eleétrical returning 


Stroke, occalioned even by fome very diftant explofion from a thun- 


dercloud ;’-- poffibly at the diftance of 2 mile or more. 

It is cértainly eafy to conceive that a charged extenfive thun- 
dercloud muft be produétive of effects fimilar to thofe pro- 
duced by the Author’s prime conductor. Like it, while it con- 
tinues charged, it will, by ‘ the /uperinduced elaftic electrical pref 


fure of its atmofphere—to ufe the Author’s own expreflion— 


drive into the earth a part of the electric fluid naturally belong- 
ing to the bodies which are within the reach of its widely ¢x- 
tended atmofphere ; and which will therefore become negatively 
electrical. This portion too of their ele@tric fire, as in the artl- 
ficial experiments, wil!, on the explcfion of the cloud, at a dif- 


tance, and the ceflation of its action upon them, fuddenly “— 
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40 fhem; fo as to produce an equilibrium, and reftore them to 
their natural ftate, 

We cannot however agree with the ingenious Author, with 
se(pect to the greatne/s of the effects, or of the danger, to be ap- 
prehended from the returmng ftroke in this cafe: as we think 
his eftimate is grounded on an erroneous foundation.—* Since, 
fays he, the eleGtrical denfity of the electrical atmofphere of a 
thundercloud, is fo immenfe, when compared to the electrical 
denfity of the electrical atmofphere of any prime conduétor, 
charged by means of any electrical apparatus whatfoever; and 
fince a returning firoke, when produced by the fudden removal 
of even the weak elaftic electrical preflure of the eleétrical at- 
mofphere of a charged prime conductor, may be extremely /frong, 
as we have feen above: it is mathematically evident, that, when. 
a returning firoke comes to be produced by the /udden removal 
of the very ftrong elattic electrical preflure of the eleétrical at- 
mofphere of a thundercloud powerfully charged; the ftrength of 
fuch a returning ftroke muft be enormous.’ 

If indeed the quantity of electric fluid naturally contained in 
the body of a man, for inftance, were immeufe, or indefinite, 
the Author’s eftimate between the effects producible by a cloud, 
end thofe caufed by a prime conductor, might be admitted. 
But furely an electrified cloud,—how great foever may be its 
extent, and the height of its charge, when compared with the 
extent and charge of a prime conductor—cannot expel from a 
man’s body (or any other body) more than the natural quantity 
of electricity which it contains. On the fudden removal 
therefore of the preflure by which this natural quantity had 
been expelled, in confequence of the explofion of the cloud into 
the earth ; mo more (at the utmoft) than his whole natural flack 
of electricity can re-enter his body {. But we have no reafon to 
fuppofe that this quantity is fo great, as that its fudden re- 
entrance into his body fhould deftroy or even injure him. | 

In the experiment above defcribed, the infulated perfon re- 
ceives into his body, at the inftant of the returning ffroke, not 
only all that portion of his own natura] eleétric fire which had 
been expelled from it; but likewife tranfmits through it, at the 
fame initant, in confequence of his peculiar fituation, all the elec- 
tric fire of which the large fecond conductor had been robbed ; 
and which muft neceflarily re-pafs through his body, to arrive at 
that conductor. To render the cafe fomewhat parallel, in xatu- 
ral eleéricity, the man’s body mutt be fo peculiarly circumftanced, 
fuppofing him to be in a houfe, that the electric matter which 


———— 





t We fuppofe the perfon not to be fo fituated, that the returning 
Jre of other bodies mutt neceflarily pafs through his body. 
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has been expelled from the houfe into the earth, by the preffure 
of an extenfive thundercloud, could not return back into the 
building, on the explofion of the cloud at a diftance, without 
pafling through his body: a cafe not likely to happen, un. 
lefs the houfe were infulated (like the fecond conduétor in the 
preceding experiment), and his body became the channel through 
which alone the houfe could have its electric matter reftored to 
it: it appears much more probable that the eleCtric matter re. 
turns to the houfe through the fame channels by which it before 
infenfibly pafled out, and with equal filence, though more fud- 
denly. 

i. the cafe of a man who is abroad, and in an open field, 
during the time of an explofion ;—as he is unconnected with 
other mafles of matter above him, no more than the precife quan- 
tity of eleétric fire, which had been before expelled from his 
body, will /xddenly return into it at the inftant of a diftant ex- 
plofion: and that this quantity is not ufually very large may be 
inferred from many confiderations. 

When a perfon ftanding on the ground holds a pair of Mr, 
Canton’s balls in his hand, while a highly charged thundercloud 
is fufpended over his head ; the angle made by the balls indicates 
the electrical fate of that perfon, or the quantity of natural eledtri- 
city of which his body is at that time deprived, by the action of the 
(pofitively) charged cloud hanging over him. But we have never 
feen the repulfion of the balls fo confiderable, as to furnifh any 
juft apprehenfions that the return of his natural electric matter, 
however fudden, could be attended with injury to him: nor 
would he be fenfible of any commotion on the balls fuddenly 
coming together; though a fpark might undoubtedly be per- 
ceived, at that inftant, were he infulated, and placed in the fame 
manner with the Author, when he tried the above related expe- 
riment. 

The Author neverthelefs obferves, that ‘ there have been in- 
ftances of perfons, who have been killed by xatural electricity, 
having been found with their /hoes torn, and with their feet da- 
maged by the eleétrical fire; but who have not had, over their 
whole body, any other apparent marks of having been ftruck 
with lightning,’ He adds, ‘if a man walking out of doors 
were to be killed by a returning ftroke ; the electrical fire would 
rufh into that man’s body through his fet, and his feet only; 
which would not be the cafe, were he to be killed by any maim 

roke of explofion, either pofitive or negative.’ 

It would be no difficult tafk, we think, to account for thefe 
appearances in a different manner; were all the circumftances 
attending the cafe minutely afcertained: but without interrogat- 


ing the dead on this fubject, we may more fatisfactorily ees 
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tothe experience of the diving *, to fhew that though the 
reurning firoke muft take place, in all thunderftorms, in fome 
degree or other, yet it is not of that alarming magnitude which 
the Author afcribes to it. If in any particular thunder- 
form, a man in the open fields could be killed, at the inftant of 
adiftant explofion, merely by the return of his own electric fire, 
which had before been driven out of his body: furely numerous 
obfervations of perfons who had experienced the returning ftroke, 
in fighter degrees, would be familiar ; and fcarce a great thun- 
derftorm muft have occurred, in which one perfon or another 
muft not, at the inftant of an explofion, have felt the effects of 
the returning ftroke, in fome degree or other—from that of a vio- 
lent concuffion, to that of a flight and a!moft imperceptible pud/a- 
tim. But no obfervations of this kind are known to us; nor 
have we ever heard of any perfons experiencing any kind of elec- 
trical commotion in a thunderftorm, except fuch as have either 
been directly ftruck, or have happened to be in the very near 
neighbourhood of the {pot where the exploiion took place. 

The Author has been aware of this objection, which he pro- 
pofes, and endeavours to remove: but his anfwer to it amounts 
to little more than what has been already quoted from him ; 
that is, to a fimple eftimate of the enormous difference between 
the electrical denfity, or the ela/ftic eleétrical preffure, of the at- 
mofphere of an extenfive thundercloud, and that of a charged 
prime conductor. We have already obferved, that this is not the 
proper method of eftimating their different effects, when thefe 
two caufes, how unequal foever in power, are confidered as ex- 
etting that power on bodies containing a /imited, and compara- 
tively fmall, quantity of eleétric matter. 

We have been induced to difcufs this fubject thus particu- 
larly, with a view to quiet the minds of the timorous; as the 
Author’s extenfion of his principles, refpecting the returning 


ftroke in artificial ele&tricity, to what pafles in natural electricity, 





* The Author does indeed produce a diving evidence, in the cafe 
ofa perfon at Vienna, who, he has been credibly informed, received 
an electrical fhock, by having held one hand accidentally in contac 
with an interrupted metallic conducting rod, at the inflant that a 
thundercloud exploded at the diftance, as was conjeétured, of above 
half an Englith mile. He likewife obferves, that a ‘ very trong, 
bright, and fudden ftroke’ (or {fpark) of eleétrical fire has been feen 

y feveral eleGtricians, to pa(s in the interval, or interruption, pur- 
pofely left in the conduéting rod of a houfe, at the inftant of a dittant 
xplofion ; and * when it was fully proved, by the fharp point of the 
Conductor not being melted, or even tinged,’ that the conduétor itfelf 

ad not been ftruck,—Thefe obfervations, however, do not by any 
means prove the magnitude, or danger, of the returning ftroke, but 
Merely its exiffence ; which we do not contett. 

holds 
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holds out a new and, in our opinion, groundlefs fubje& of ter. 
ror to thofe who, in the midft of their apprelienfions, haye 
hitherto only dreaded the effects of a thunderftorm when it made 
near approaches to them; but who, if this dotrine were be. 
lieved, would never think themfelves in fecurity while a thun. 
dercloud appeared in fight, unlefs fheltered in a houfe furnithed 
with proper conductors :—for we fhould not omit to remark, 
that a fubfequent obfervation tends to diminifh their fears, by 
fhewing that high and pointed conductors tend to fecure both 
perfons and buiidings, againft the various eitects of any returning 


frroke whatever, as well as of the main /froke. 


Indeed various parts of this work, befides thofe immediate] 

appropriated to the fubject, tend to prove the utility of high and 

ointed conduétors, in preference to thofe which terminate in a 
ball, or rounded end. ‘Towards the end of the performance, the 
Author difcufles this matter very particularly ; and enumerates 
the © nece/Jary requifites’ in erecting them, in number eleven; to 
every one of which, though we have taken the liberty to differ 
from him on another fubject, we readily fubfcribe. As this 
matter is of a popular nature, and on a fubject generally inte- 
refting, we fhall tranfcribe this lift; adding a fhort explanation 
to particular articles. —Thele requifites (fays the Author) are 
eleven in number: 

‘ ;ft, ‘That the rod be made of fuch fubftances, as are, in 
their nature, the be/? condutors of electrictty.’ 

‘ adly, That the rod be uninterrupted, and perfectly continuous.’ 
—This is a very material circumftance. One intire piece of 
metal-cannot perhaps be had: but it is not fufficient that the 
rods, of which the conductor confifts, be fen/ibly in contact, 
They fhould be prefled into aé?ual conta&t by means of nuts and 
{crews ; with a thin piece of fheet lead between the fhoulders of 
the joints. 

‘ 3dly, That it be of a fufficient thicknefs.’—A copper rod half 
an inch fquare, or an iron rod one inch fquare, or one of Jead 
two inches fquare, are thought fully fufficient by the Author. 

‘a4thly, That it be perfectly connected with the common 
ftock.’—T hat is, it fhould be carried deep into the earth, which 
is frequently dry near the furface ; and then continued in a ho 
rizontal direction, fo as to have the farther extremity dipped, 
fhould this be practicable, into water, at the diftance of 10 yards 
or more from the foundation. 

‘ sthly, That the upper extremity of the rod be as acutely 
pointed as poffible.’—This termination fhould be of copper; 
rather a very fine and exceedingly acute needle of gold fhould be 
employed, which will not materially add to the expence. 

‘6thly, That it be very finely tapered :’-—fo that the upp 


extremity may be acone, the diameter of the bafe of which wd 
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hear an extremely fmall proportion to its height; for inftance 
that of one to forty. 


¢othly, That it be extremely prominent ;’—that is, 8, 10, or 
15 feet at leaft above the higheft parts of the building. The 
Author lays great ftrefs on this circuimftance ; in confequence 
of the Jaw above mentioned, deduced by him from his experi- 
ments relating to electric atmofpheres. According to this law, 
che denfity of an electric atmoiphere (the negative atmofphere, for 
inftance, of the roof of a houle, &c. while a poftively charged 
cloud hangs over it) diminifhes in the inver{e ratio of the /quare 
of the diftance from the furface of the body to which that atmo- 
fphere belongs. Accordingly, if the rod project twelve feet 
into this atmofphere, it wil] reach to a part of it four times lefs 
denfe than if the rod projected only to half that aiftance, or fix 
feet;—and to a part one hundred and forty-four times rarer, than 


jfit projected only one foot. 


‘8thly, That each rod be carried, in the fhorteft convenient 
diretion, from the point at its upper end, to the common ftock.” 

‘gthly, That there be neither large nor prominent bodies. of 
metal upon the top of the building propofed to be fecured, but 
fuch as are connected with the conductor, by fome proper me- 
tallic communication.’ 

‘rothly, That there be a /ufficient number of high and pointed 
rods..—On edifices of great importance, efpecially magazines 
of gunpowder, the Author thinks thefe ought never to be above 
40 or 50 feet afunder. 

‘rithly, That every part of the rods be very fubftantially 
erected,” 

The Author declares that he has never been able to hear of a 
jingle inftance, nor does he believe that any can be produced, 
of an high, tapering, and acutely pointed metallic conductor having 
ever, in any country, been ftruck by lightning ; if it had @// the 
—! requifites above mentioned, efpecially the fecond and 
ourth, 

One of the new principles contained in this work, and which 
the Author conceives to be as important as it is new, is, * that 
itis the electricity itfelf, contained in an electrical atmofphere, 
which ferves fuddenly to conduc?, to a given diftance, any given 
electrical charge.’—One illuftration of this principle is, that a 
charged prime conduétor will not, for inftance, ftrike into a ball 
prefented to it, at its greate/? ftriking diftance, till it had been 
Previoufly made to ftrike upon the ball at fome /maller diftance : 
the ball being afterwards gradually removed from it, till it 
reached the greateft ftriking diftance. He fuppofes that, in the 
Previous /horter explofions, the air lying in the path of the {parks 
being electrified by them, in their paflage through it, becomes 
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a better conductor in confequence of that circumftance, and jg 
thus enabled to convey the ftroke to a greater diftance. 
Though the experiments and principles contained in this 
work are totally fubverfive of thofe produced by Mr, Wilfon. 
the Author does not make any particular application to thefe 


Jaft, * but intends very foon to give to the world a dire refutae 


tion of the conclufions drawn’ from Mr. W'lfon’s experiments, 
We learn with pleafure, too, that the experiments and obferya. 
tions that he has lately made upon Leyden jars, &c. will be the 
fubject of fome future publication.—We fhall only add that, as 
the Author does not write to Tyros, but to proficients in the 
{cience of electricity, we think that, by aiming at too great pre. 
cifion, he has in the prefent work fallen into verbofity and repe- 
tition ; by which his meaning is frequently rather obfcured than 
illuftrated ; and the bulk, and confequently price, of the work 


unneceffarily increafed. B., “1y 





Art. V. The Doérine of Annuities and Affurances on Lives and Survie 
worfoips, fiated and explained. By William Morgan, Aétuary to 
the Society for equitable Affurances on Lives and Survivorthips, 
To which is added, an Introduction, addreffed to the Society, 
Alfo an Effay on the prefent State of Population in England and 
Wales. By the Reverend Dr. Price. 8vo. 5:8. fewed. Cadell. 
1779- 

HIS very ingenious performance is divided into three 

chapters, of the contents of which, and the Author’s mo- 
tives for publication, we cannot give a better account than that 
we meet with in a very curious Aitroduction by the truly learned 
and ingenious Dr. Price. 

* The firft chapter contains an explanation of the nature of affu- 
rances on lives and furvivorfhips; together with a particular account 
of the fociety for making fuch affurances, and of the methods which 
have been taken to determine how far it has been hitherto a gainer 
by the bufinefs it has tranfadled. 

‘ The fecond chapter contains an explanation of the doétrine of 
life-annuities in general, and of the principles on which their values 
are calculated. At the end of this chapter, an account is given af 
a method of expediting all calculations of the values of life-annuities, 
which muft, I think, be very acceptable to all who have ever em- 
ployed themfelves in making fuch calculations.’ 

In thefe two chapters Mr. Morgan has rendered the fubjetts 
of which he treats as intelligible, to perfons who are unac- 
quainted with mathematics, as the nature of them will admit. 
The whole is delivered in a manner independent of algebra, 
and, in genera), in words at length, with a clearnefs and perfpi- 
cuity which we do not remember to have feen elfewhere. 

‘ The third chapter contains a complete account of the rules for 
folving all queftions concerning the values (in fingle and annual pay- 
ments) of all annuities, whether in poilefion or expectation ; ot 
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aj] reverfionary interefts depending on any one, tavo, or three lives, 
or on any furvivorfhips among them, either for terms or for perpe- 
qwity. Several of thefe quettions are incapable of being anfwered 
without entering into the abftrufeft parts of mathematics. Moft of 
them have never been before anfwered ; and yet there arifes, in many 
cafes, a neceflity of anfwering them, in order to determine correctly 
the value Of reverfionary intereits depending on furvivorfhips ; and 
fome of them are often occurring in practice, at the office whofe 
bufinefs Mr. Morgan tranfacts. ‘he folutions in this chapter alfo 
are given in words at length, with fuitable examples; but the ma- 
thematical inveftigations have been thrown together into an Appen- 
dix; where every rule or direction, about which any doubt can be 
entertained, is particularly demonftrated. Every competent judge 
who will examine this chapter, and compare it with the demonftra- 
tions in the Appendix, muft admire Mr. Morgan’s attention and {kill; 
and fee that it contains a valuable addition to this part of {cience.’ 

Mr. Morgan’s motives for this publication are next affigned. 
They appear to be partly of a public, and partly of a private 
nature, in as much as they relate more particularly to the af- 
fairs of the fociety in whofe bufinefs Mr. M. is engaged. 

‘ Firft,” fays Dr. Price, * in the courfe of the traffic of this king- 
dom, and particularly the law tranfactions of it, fuch queftions as 
are contained in this work are continually occurring; and, in num- 
berlefs cafes, it is impoffible to give right decifions, or to make an 
equitable diftribution of property, according to the real value of 
the different claims and interefts, without obtaining accurate anfwers 
tothem. ‘The experience of many years has taught me, that there 
are great miitakes committed in anfwering thefe queftions, by which 
means many perfons are injured in their property. It feems, there- 
fore, that it may be of particular ufe to the public to be informed 
where they may apply for folutions that may be depended on; and, 
at the fame time, to be furnifhed with fuch an account of the rules 
and principles of calculation, mathematically demonftrated, as may 
remove every doubt, and be a fufficient direction to all who may 
chufe to employ themfelves in bufinefs of this kind.’ 

But this reafon alone, the DoGor tells us, might not have 
been fufficient to induce Mr. AZorgan to undertake this labori- 
ous work, ‘T"here was another, which, though of a more pri- 
vate nature, more immediately and more forcibly influenced 
him, It was his employment in tranfacting the bufinefs of the 
lociety, which afures all kinds of reverfionary annuities, and 
contingent interefts, dependent on the continuance of any lives, 
orany furvivorfhips of any lives beyond other lives. In carry- 
ing on this bufinefs the fociety profefles to regulate its demands 
by calculations founded on ftriét mathematical principles. 

here is not any other fociety now exifting of the fame kind ; 
and its bufinefs has been, for fome years, increafing fo faft, that 
tis already become an objeét of vait importance to the public, 
and is likely foon to become of much more importance. It 
kems therefore neceflary that the Public fhould be fully in- 
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formed of its ftate, the fecurity it offers, the principles on 
which it proceeds, and the method in which it makes its calcy. 
Jations: and the great defign of this publication is to give that 
information—an information which is rendered the more neceflary 
by the multitude of bubble focieties which were fome time ago 
eftablifhed, and fome of which are {till exifting in this kinedom, 

The Doétor then proceeds to inform us, that in confequence 
of fome propofitions which he made to the fociety about four 
years ago concerning the methods by which they then kept 
their accounts, and determined annually their profits; a more 
ftri&t and determinate mode of doing cach was adopted, by 
which means the fociety has ever fince been enabled to keep 
conftantly under its eye the true ftate of its affairs, the expences 
of management it can afford, the progrefs of the balance in its 
favour from year to year, and the clear amount remaining on 
hand of all the profits it has made from the time of its firk efta- 
blifhment. 

In 1776, a particular inquiry was made into the ftate of the 
fociety, by the method which had been propofed by the Door, 
when it appeared that a much fmaller proportion of the perfons 
affured had died than the calculations ‘uppofed ; and that the 
fociety poflefled then a furplus of income (or an income more 
than was neceflary to enable it to make good its engagements, 
and to bear the expences of management) equal to 2400/. per 
annum, nearly, and a furplus of ftock equal to 30,000/ In 
thefe circumftances, the fociety, not willing to continue any 
exorbitant profits, determined to reduce all the payments 
for aflurances on fingle lives one tenth. They likewife refolved 
at the fame time to return the whole overplus of the payments 
which had been made by the members, over and above thofe 
which they would have made had this reduction taken place at 
the time of their admiffion. Equitable as this latter meafure 
appears, Dr. Price feems to think that a repetition of it might 
have a very pernicious tendency with refpect to the affairs of the 
fociety, and ought not to be adopted on any fimilar future occa- 
fion, let the ftate of the fociety be ever fo flourifhing. Weare 
however given to underftand, that what is here faid relates only 
to future opportunities of making reduétions in the terms 0 
admiffion. The annual profits of the fociety confiderably ex 
ceeded the redution, together with all the expences of managt- 
ment ; and the fums which have been returned to the different 
members are fhort of the exce(s of the furplus ftock above 
30,000 /, which fum, together with the fucceeding annual pro- 
fits, the fociety have placed out on intereft, as a fund to fecure 
it from any contingencies which may hereafter arife from {ea 
fons of extraordinary mortality, which would bring on the fo- 
cicty extraordinary expences, This ftock, fo placed © 
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Doctor allows, muft give full fecurity to the Public, and make 
the fociety a permanent benefit to it.—Dr. Price adds, * When 
| fpeak of full fecurity, I muit be underftood to mean all the fecurity 
that property in the public funds can give. It is earneftly to be 
wifhed, that this was greater than it is; but though greater might be 
obtained, yet in an undertaking of this kind it is fcarcely reafonable 
toaim atit. The failure of the Public funds wit. be the commence- 
ment of a new &ra in this kingdom, of which, like the end of the 
world, we can now form no conception; and were every one to ac 
with a view to its being fo near as perhaps it is, there would be an 
end of moft of the bufinefs and traffic of the nation.’ 


While we reverence the great learning and extenfive abilities 
of Dr. Price, we cannot help lamenting, in fome degree, that 
foreboding fpirit which fo frequently leads him to turn the dark 
fde of our national affairs to public view. It has been afked, 
“ What purpofe can fuch fentiments, and fuch affertions, ferve? 
If the failure of our public funds be as certain as the Doétor 
fems to think it, they can anfwer no purpofe whatever but 
that of bringing our ruin fafter on ; and even if it be not, they 
may, by alarming the people more immediately concerned, in- 
duce them to act in fuch a manner as would render that dread- 
ful calamity inevitable. Can Dr. Price refle&t on the almoft 
numberlefs families which that tremendous period muft reduce, 
inan inftant, from eafe and affluence to the utmoft extreme of 
penury aud diftrefs, without trembling at the thought that he 
may have been the means of plunging them into it fome years 
before it would otherwife have happened, and poffibly, in fome 
meafure, the caufe why it ever happened at all*?” In truth, 
weighty as we acknowledge the Doétor’s opinion will be with 
many perfons, and is, in many Cafes, with ourfelves, we can by 
no means {ubfcribe to the inference which he draws in this in- 
fance; and we think that many fubftantial reafons may be 
uged why a national bankruptcy (which we fincerely with 
and hope is at a very great diftance), though it would undoubt- 
tdly lay many afiuent families in ruins, and reduce numbers, 


_——.... 





* ‘To this objection, however, Dr. Price may, perhaps, with great 
‘ppearance of juftice reply, ‘* That he has not endeavoured to excite 
the apprehenfions of his countrymen. without having the moft falu- 
tary ends in view; that he has, at the fame time that he warned us 
ofour danger, pointed out the means of avoiding it, viz. by a 
timely reformation of our impolitic and ruinous public meafures :” 
and he may add, ‘‘ That, fo far, he has aéted as did the good pro- 
phets of old, who, when they denounced the wrath to come againtt a 
Wicked people, exhorted them to avert the Divine judgments by 
REPENTANCE, and the amendment of their wicKED ways.”—Thofe 
Who do not totally diffent from the Door’s political principles, and 
‘ho do not form eftimates of a different and oppofite kind, will can- 
idly allow to this apology its due weight. 
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who now enjoy happinefs and independence, to poverty and dif. 
trefs, would not bring with it the confequence which he pre. 
dicts ; namely, the deftruction of trade. On the contrary, we 
are inclined to think, that in this would confift the only bright 
part of the picture, A calamity of the kind we are {peaking of 
muft undoubtedly throw many adventurers into that track, who 
before were above it, as the only way in which they could ho 
to employ the ruins of their fortune in earning a livelihood, or 
in endeavouring to regain their former fituation and confequence, 
It muft moreover be confidered, that the hand which annihilates 
the principal, wipes off the intereft alfo: the taxes, therefore, 
which have been levied to pay that intereft muft ceafe of courfe; 
the neceflaries of life which pay thofe taxes would return, in 
fome meafure, to their original value; the manufaCturer could 
afford to work at a lower rate, and we fhould be enabled, by 
our misfortunes, to underfell our more wealthy neighbours; 
and who is it that does not fly to the cheapeft market? Such, 
it feems reafonable to conclude, would be the confequences of 
a national bankruptcy to trade: what its effects would be in 
refpect to arts and fciences,—on our confequence as a nation, 
—and, above all, in the calamities and miferies in which it 
would involve individuals, it is the duty of every good man 
(like Dr. Price) to pray that we may never know them. 

The Doétor proceeds to make fome obfervations which par- 
ticularly refpeét the fociety in whofe bufinefs Mr. Morgan is 
engaged, many of which may alfo be very interefting to the 
public at large. And, firft, it appears, that the tables which 
the fociety ufe at prefent in making their calculations, are 
founded on the rate of mortality which happened amongft the 
inhabitants of London, taken in the grofs, during 23 years, 
from 1728 to 1750: a period of time which included two years, 
namely 1740 and 1741, of greater mortality than has ever been 
known in London fince the plague in 1665. In confequence 
of this, the values of affurances on lives are given in thefe tables 
fomewhat too high for the inhabitants at large even of London 
itfelf; and much too high for the better part of the inhabitants. 
The Doétor allows, that there were good reafons for the foci- 
ety’s beginning with fuch tables; but he thinks, and in out 
opinion with great reafon, that as it is now eftablifhed in fome 
degree of fecurity, and has better grounds to go upon, It woul 
be right to calculate and ufe new tables, founded on obferva- 
tions which will give the value of life-aflurances, not among 
the bulk of people in London, where life is particularly fhorts 
but among mankind in general. And in order to this, he ob- 
ferves, that the decrements of life at every age, as deduced by 
Dr. Halley from obfervations at Breflaw in Silefia, or thofe de- 
duced by him(elf from the Bills of Mortality at Northam 
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md Norwich, are nearly the mean decrements between thofe in 
eat towns and in country parifhes and villages; confequently, 
ssthe fociety aflures town and country lives indifcriminately, 
thefe are the obfervations by which it fhould be guided. Per- 
haps the Doétor ought to have added—if the number of lives 
which it afflures in country parifhes be equal, or nearly fo, to 
the number of lives which it affures in town ; for if this be not 
the cafe, the refults of calculations made from thofe tables may 
be very favourable or very detrimental to the interefts of the 
fociety. 

What follows muft be underftood with the fame reftrition. 

But, fays our Author, obfervations more proper for the ufe 
of this fociety than even thofe above mentioned may now .be 
obtained. I mean thoie furnifhed by the Regiffer of mortality 
etablifhed a few years ago at Cheffer, under the direction of the 
ingenious Dr. Haygarth.—Chefter is an old and very healthy town, 
of moderate fize, which has continued much the fame as to po- 
puloufnefs for a long courfe of years; and thefe are circum- 
fances which render it a fituation particularly fitted for fhewing 
the true Jaw that governs the wafte of human life in all its 
tages. “The regifter which has been eftablifhed there is more 
minute and correct than any other; and is, perhaps, the only 
one which gives the difference between the chances of living 
among ‘males and females, and from which it is poflible to 
compute, with any degree of precifion, the values of lives before 
fve and after feventy years of age. ‘Tables, therefore, of the 
values of life annuities, affurances, and reverfions, calculated 
from this regifter, would be a valuable acquifition, not only to 
the fociety more immediately under contideration, but alfo to 
the public in general. 

Dr. Price goes on to obferve, that it would greatly afift and 
expedite the bufincfs of the fociety, and at the fame time do con- 
fiderable fervice to this branch of fcience, if tabl«s of the values of 
two, and alo three joint lives were computed, agreeable to the beft 
obfervations, true to three decimal places at leafl: for without 
fuch tables it is impoflible to find, in many cafes, the true values 
of aflurances, and particularly of aflurances on furvivorfhips for 
terms. He obferves, that there arc now no fuch tables extant. 
Mr.Simp/on’s table in the Selec? Exercifes, p. 266, is adapted only 
to London ; and vives the values only to one place of decimals. 
And the table in his own Treatife on Reverfisnary Payments, 
P. 328, is calculated from M. De Moivre’s bypothefis, which, 
although it agrees nearly with the Breflaw and Nerihampton ob- 
etvations in the middle itages of life, differs fo widely from all 
real obfervations before twenty and after feventy years of age, 
“to be totally improper for ufe. He therefore earneftly re- 
‘ommends it to the fociety to direct that fuch tables as are here 
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defcribed, may be calculated; and obferves, that the expence of 
fuch calculations can be no object to them, notwithftanding in 
doing it they will not only contribute greatly towards the {peed 
and accurate execution of their own bufinefs, but confer alfo a 
very great obligation on the Public at large. He adds fome 
other obfervations, but which, though they are of very confider. 
able importance to the interefts and well-being of the fociety 
as they in no wife relate to the Public, we fhall forbear to men. 
tion. 

We fhould next have proceeded to give fome account of the 
very curious and interefting E/fay on the prefent State of Popula- 
tion in England and Wales, which is annexed to this perform. 
ance, had we not obferved that the Doétor has announced the 
reprinting of it with fome additions in a feparate publication, 
We fhall therefore take fome future opportunity of laying an 
account of it before our Readers ; and conclude what we have 
to fay at prefent with obferving, that Mr, .7zorgan’s perform- 
ance is one of thofe many laudable, and we may add, fuccefsful 
attempts which have been lately made towards ftripping the 
more uleful parts of learning and fcience of their terrifying and 
difgufting appearance, caufed chiefly by the ufe of technical 
terms, and profeffional phrafes; which have hitherto deterred 
fo many from attempting them. We, 





Art. VI. Eaftern Eclogues: Written during a Tour through Arabie, 
Egypt, &c. in 1777¢ 4t0. 28 6d. Dodfley. 1780. 


Pe REANT qui ante nos noftra dixerunt! was an exclama- 

tion of one who could find no image in the ftorehoufe of 
imagination, but what had been pre-occupied by fome former 
writer. Indeed, while a writer confines himfelf to fubjects that 
have been treated before, or defcribes fcenes alseady known, it 
will be difficule to introduce fentiment or imagery that fhall be 
totally original. In poetry, this difficulty is peculiarly obvious. 
It too frequently happens that poets attempt to paint what they 
never faw, and to defcribe what they never felt. Hence they 
are in a great meafure confined to general ideas, fuch as will in 
fome degree occur to every one. When, therefore, we found 
* it had been the fortune of our Traveller to be tempted, by # 
near approach to the fcenes which he has defcribed, to fketch 
from the life,’ we formed expectations very different from what 
generally accompany the fight of a new publication. Sorry a 
we to fay, that our expeétations have by no means been gratl- 
fied. There is nothing either in the fentiments or imagery 
which feems peculiar or appropriate to the charaéters or {cents 
which he has defcribed. Nor do we meet with any things 


if the opening of the third eclogue be excepted, 7 
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might not have occurred to a writer whofe knowledge had been 


‘collected merely from books. We fay not this, however, as 


pafing an indifcriminate cenfure on his performance. It cer- 
tainly has merit ; but not of that kind which we expected, The 
verfiication is elegant and harmonious, and the fentiments are 


fenfible and juft. 

The eclogues are four in number: the title of the firft is 
Mexis: or, The Traveller, Scene, the Ruins of Alexandria, 
Of the fecond, Selima: or, The Fair Greek. Scene, a Seraglio 
in Arabia Felix, In this eclogue the Writer has made confi- 
derable ufe of Lady M. W. Montague’s defcription of the 
amufements of the Haram. The title of the third eclogue is 
Ramah: or, The Bramin. Scene, the Pagoda of Conjeveram. 


It opens with fome degree of fublimity. 
‘ High on the top of that religious fane, 
Whofe fpires from far attract the zealot-train, 
Pride of Gentoos! mid fuperftition’s night 
Which fhines a beacon to the Pagan’s fight, 
A Bramin ftood—expos’d to ev’ry eye, 
The roof his bed, his canopy the, fky ; 
For three long days he here the clime defy’d, 
Revenge his ftudy, and diftrefs his pride. 
O’er woes impending runs his Jab’ring mind, 
And omens thicken in the coming wind !’——~ 


‘* Ye Gods! proteétors of the Indian race, 
Now trembles not your empire to its bafe? 
Say, on what fpet your altars fhall be found, 
While mad Ambition walks his guilty round? 
Lo! by the Ganges’ confecrated flood 
The facred Cow diftains the earth with blood; 
Selected form of purity divine ! 
Mute interceffor at your holy fhrine! 
I fee! I fee! the fated ruin fpread, 
The ftream polluted at the fountain-head! 
Religion changing thro’ the land her vow ; 
The Mofque afpiring o’er the Pagod’s brow: 
But chief the holy temples of Tanjore 
Defil’d, where Mahomet ne’er trod before !” 
The remaining part of the eclogue is not fo fpirited or ftriking. 
Ramah, towards the conclufion, harangues more like an Euro- 
pean politician than an Afiatic devotee. The Jaft eclogue is, 
The Efcape: or, The Captives. Scene, the fuburbs of Tunis. 
Time, Midnight. If we were to give the preference to any of 
thefe pieces, it fhould be this. The characters are Sebaftian and 


Perez, two Spanith captives. 
Perez began. A virgin was his theme, 
Bright as her orb, vet cold as Cynthia’s beam ! 
“© O thou! to whom my youthful vows belong, 


Strength of my {word ; and goddefs of my fong! 
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Who oft my chivalry with fmiles haft paid, ' 

And deign’d to grace the midnight ferenade: 

Be thou propitious to this teeming hour, 

Which gives a captive to thy boundlefs pow’r, 

Love, more than freedom, tempts him o’er the wave, 

‘To own his tyrant, and refume the flave: 

To him all thoughts of liberty were vain, 

Who, fcap’d from bondage, feeks a ftronger chain! 
Let Marcia then her Perez’ claim approve, 

His truth perfuade her, and his fuff’rings move, 

And you, my rivals! who that claim difdain’d, 

Scoft’d at my lot, and by my abfence reign’d; 

Or in the lifts, or in your am’rous fuit, 

For love and honour Perez will difpute, 

In vain you poize the lance, or breathe the vow—— 

The fair-one twines the wreath for Perez’ brow!” 
Sebaflian then, Him fills a dearer name, 

Soft as her light, and chafte as Dian’s fame! 
«* And will to thee Sebaftian be reftor’d, 

With fmiles be welcom’d, as with fighs deplor’d ! 

Will love o’erpay thee with a Jate embrace, 

Wife of my choice! and guardian of my race! 

See, if the thought diflolve me not to tears, 

My manhocd thake, and waken all my fears. 

No babes, perhaps, may lifp a fire’s return— 

The mother’s truil tranfmitted to an urn! 

Or if fo bopelefs, fo fevere my fate, 

Thofe children now may weep their orphan ftate !” 

Had all the defcriptive parts of thefé Eclogues been equal to 
the concluding lines of this, the cenfure that was paft at the 
beginning of this article had been unneceflary. 

He faid; and faw the object in his reach: 

The friendly galley flries upon the beach, 

Swift by the cord the Captives downward glide— 

The bark drops filent with the ebbing tide. 

Now, uncblery’d, the lower fort they gain, 

Now fhoot the narrow outlet to the main. 

To crown their hopes the wind from Tunis blows! 

They pafs the Cape where ancient Carthage rofe : 

Onward their courfe with toil unceafing ply, 

?Till Murcia’s mountains faintly tinge the fky. 

Touch’d at the fight they cait their cares behind, 

While all their country rufhes on their mind ! 
There is fomething in the fourth line, 

The bark drops filent with the ebbing tide—— 
that is uncommonly defcriptive. 

We are rather difpofed to think, that where this Writer has 
failed, it has been owing more to that difidence which young 
poets fometimes fecl in going out of a beaten track, than to 
any want of poetical ability : and in this opinion, we are will- 

ing 
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ing to hope our Readers will concur with us, efpecially 
when they have read, what is certainly a model of tendernefs 
and elegance, his Dedication 
To Mrs. IRWIN. 
Lamp of my life! and fummit of my praife! 
The bright reward of all my toilfome days: 
Af:er unnumber’d tlorms and perils brav’d, 
The port in which my fhipwreck’d hopes were fav'd 5 _ 
Who, when my youth had pleafure’s round enjoy’d, 
Came to my craving foul, and fill’d the void. 
To thee, whofe feeling hear: and judgment caatte, 
Give thee of fancy’s luxuries to talie; 
To thee I dedicate thefe rambling lays, 
And hold thy fmiles beyond a monarch’s bays! 
See, on our blifs the nuptial year decline, 
And flill the fun which lic it, feems to thine! 
Crown’d is our union with a fmiling bov, 
And thou fil! courted like a virgin coy. 
Ye thades of lovers! witnefs what we feel 
To modern couples vain were the appeal ! 
Tho’ human joys are ever on the wing, 
Tho’ {mall the icope of life’s enchanted ring ; 
Tho’ Time advances with a courfer’s pace, 
And fill mutt rob thee of fome charm or grace; 
No fights usgrateful can failure our eyes, 
Who ufe no optics but what love fupplies ! 
Who but in this betray a partial fide, 





Still each to euch, the bridegroom and the bride! 
>» * £ i ni i J €-rt, 
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Arr. VIL, Political Conferences between fiveral Great Kleu of the 
laft and prefent Century. With Notes by the Editor, svo. 41s. 6d. 
Cadell, 1730, 

HIS fenfible tra& confifts of dialogues between men who 
once aéted an important part, and fhone with diftin- 
cuifhed luftre on the political theatre of this country. In or- 
der to give the Reader, who has made a particular ftudy of 

Englith hiftory, an idea of the fubjects to which the conferences 

relate, it is {ufficient barely to mention the names of the perfons 

introduced in them. ‘The firft is between t.ord Strafford and 

Mr. Pym; the fecond introduces Sir Harry Vane and Mr. 

Whitlock; the third, Oliver Cromwel} and Waller the poet ; 

the fourth, William Lenthal, Speaker of the Long Parliament, 

and Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Eartl of Clarendon; the fifth, 

Lord Danby, Lord Devonfhire and Lord Delamere ; the fixth, 

Robert Earl of Oxford and Mathew Prior; the feventh, Sir 

Robert Walpole and Mr. Pelham. ‘Thefe great men are made, 

inthe work before us, to fpeak like themfelves ; their charac- 

ts are defcribed with equal impartiality and d.fcernment. As 

‘ibecimen of the ftyle, which is eafy and agreeable, we fhall 
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infert fome obfervations put in the mouth of Sir Robert W,}- 
pole. 

‘ England is a popular government, and the honour of the nation 
is to be gratified even in turning cut a Minifter, when they are 
taught fo loudly to uik for it. It was foretold me by fome of 
friends, before the laft general eieflion, that I fhould lof:, in the 
courfe of a few feflions, my ufual majorities. Even though my Maf.- 
ter fhould be willing to fipulate to prolong my political exittence to 
the next Parliament, yet the malevolence of party would purfue me, 
and would overtake me, in the long run. I mean, by the appear. 
ance of a voluntary refignation, to prevent the difgrace of being 
turned out, in confequence of a rude addrefs to the Throne. The 
King’s fervice muft not be obftruéted. I, who had the honour to 
make up a difference between the prefent King and his Father, will 
not be the caufe of a breach between the Prince and my Royal Maf- 
ter. I have been permitted to take the lead in the affairs of Great 
Britain for twenty years. Let me fee who will have fuch gcod for- 
tune, and fland his ground {0 long, without incurring more of the 
public hatred or contempt. I was not kept down by the furious 
Sunderland. I have been able to keep out the cankered Bolingbroke 
from his feat in Parliament and the Council. He is now confulted 
as the oracle of the Party, and his tongue and pen are venomoully 
employed againft me. If I have loved power, I have not injured 
my country whilft in poffeflion of it. 1 have not offended againft any 
known law of the Jand. I have lulled the nation into tranquillity, 
and enlarged its commerce. I flaved off the Merchant’s war as long 
as I could. The oratory of Captain Jenkins, at our bar, bore down 
like a torrent all minifterial objections to hoftilities againft Spain. 
When the nation was refolved, 1 gave into warlike meafures, 
and I leave my antagonifts to get out as well as they can, I hope, 
hereafter, when the popular madnefs has fubfided, that your mode- 
ration and capacity will raife you to the higheft employments. If 
my recommendation at this junQure can have weight, it fhould be, 
to place Lord Wilmington, who is not confidered as a party man, at 
the head of the Treafury when I am withdrawn.’ 

‘ Corruption is a frightful word; yet, under the lefs profligate 
one of influence, you will be obliged to praétife it. There is no 
carrying on government without it. To expect to bring over to 
unanimity of opinion a whole Houfe of Commons, and to carry an 
important queftion by the dint of reafon alone, would be folly in the 
extreme. But if the influence of money fhould ceafe, I fhould dread 
as much as my friend Sherlock would do, to fee an independent 
Houfe of Commons, as an independent King, or an independent 
Hovfe of Lords. I have been called the Father of Corruption 3 but 
Ihave done no more than my predeceffors in my ftation have been 
obliged to do. When prerogative ended, influence in Parliament 
began, and became a neceffary engine of every Adminiftration. | 
have converted many a bigotted Jacobite into a moderate man ; and 
have really checked the forwardnefs of fome, who came into my mea- 
fures with fo much pliability, that it has made even a Walpo 
blufh. I have found it neceflary to confalt the pulfe of many 4 Wé 


vering fenator; and I conclude, from my extenfive experienct, om 
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imoft every man has his price. Sir John Barnard want: popularity ; 
snd that is a reward no Englifh Minitter has to fpare. When 1 ob- 
erved any one blazing like a meteor into glaring obfervation, and 
likely to make a figure againft me or my Matfer, I have thought him 
the Cefar againft whom Cato would have allowed me to bribe. 
Whatever may be laid to my charge, of profufion or inadvertency, [ 
have not heard that a fingle Member, who has voted with me, has 
complained he has voted againft his confcience. When the Revolu- 
ion made the people lefs afraid of their fovereigns, the milier ma- 
sagement of mer, through their paflions and their intereils, and 
een their amufements, has taken place. The gratifications of the 
Court are become neceffary to win gentlemen to attend, even to make 
»V-afe, and to act in their legiflative capacities. I fhall carry with 
me the confolatory reflection, that I have kept within bounds the 
nalignity of Whig and Tory; that I have faved the nation from the 
extravagance of war; that I have not rendered my fovereign unpopu- 
lar; that I have countermined the views of the Pretender; and that 
Jhave, at the right time, formed an intention of giving up my 
places, like a good citizen, to prevent any poflible convulfion in the 
State, Confider me no longer as a Member of the Lower Houle. I 
hhall be fafe, as a Lord, among the Lords. Argyle, Carteret, and 
Chefterfield know better than to become Tribunes of the People. 
Their ardour for a continental war will make Hanover more odious 
than I have done, and themfelves more ungracious. I with they 
may not make its Elector fo at latt.’ 

We are to confider that the-Author is here fpeaking not his 
own, but Sir Robert’s fentiments ; and indeed there is no rea- 
fon to accufe this work of intentional partiality to any political 
party among us. The Author is evidently a man of fenfe and 
moderation, who has acquired fuch a degree of hifborical know- 
ledge as is commonly attended with a gentle fcepticifm as to 
fpeculative principles of government. In fome paflages, how- 
ever, he {peaks of the undue influence of the Crown with too little 
indignation ; and his perfect acquaintance, obtained by habitual 
familiarity, with the moft elaborate Englifh hiftories, which 
are little better than apologies for the prerogative, has perhaps 
given a flight bias, unperceived by himfelf, to a few of his po- 
litical tenets. 

In the courfe of the work, the Author alludes to various in- 
terefting anecdotes fcattered in the writings of Clarendon, Whit- 
lock, D’Ewes, and other careful colleétors of fecret hiftory ; 
but as many of thefe are but little known, we with, tor the fake 
of the Reader, that he had been lefs {paring of his motes, whe 


ther illuftrations or authorities. 
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Aer. VIII. 4 Treatife on Watering Meadows. Wherein are thew 
fome of the many Advantages arifing from that Mode of Praflice 
particularly on coarfe, boggy, or barren Lands. With Four 
Copper-plates. 8vo, 28. 6d. Printed for the Author, and {ol 
by Almon. 1780. 


HE practice of making water-meadows, one of the mof 
beneficial and Jafting improvements, where the fituation 
of the ground will admit of it, that can poffibly be adopted, js 
at prefent chiefly confined to the Weft of England. Of late 
years, indeed, it has been extended, in fome tew inftances, to 
other parts of the kingdom; particularly to Halifax in York. 
{hire, where land, that in its: uncultivated ftate was of very 
trifling value, has been improved by this method fo as to fetch 
a higher rent than any other grounds in that neighbourhood, 
It is much to be Jamented that a practice, replete with fo many 
advantaves, fhould not be more general. There are few dif- 
tricts in the kingdom that might not in fome degree or other be 
benefited by it. One circumftance, which poflib'y may have 
retarded its progrefs, has been the want of fome inteiligent 
guide to direct the procefs, and to explain the principls upon 
which the neceflary works are to be conflruéted. This excufe, 
however, can now no longer be pleaded. Whatever intorma- 
tion may be neceflary in this bufinefs, feems to be amply fup- 
plied in the work before us. The Author, Mr. George Bof- 
well, appears to be a fenfible underftanding man, who writes, 
which cannot be faid of all our ae re ru/ticd authors, about what 
he really is acquainted with. Whoever has Jand capable of 
being converted into water-mcadows, though it were bur a 
tingle acre, will do well to read the prefent treatife. That our 
Readers may know what lands will admit of the improvement 
here recommended, we fhall give thei an extract from that 
part of the work which treats of dands capable of being watered. 
* All lands, which he low and near the bauks of rivulets. brooks 
and {prings, are capable of being watered, wherever the water 1s al- 
ready higher than the lands, and kept within its courfe by the banks. 
If the rivulet, &c. have avery quick defcent, the improvement by 
watering will be very great, and the expences fmall, for the greater 
the defcent, the quicker the improvement. in all level lands the 
water runs flowly, which in general is the cafe alfo in large rivers; 
therefore but litle land can be flooded by them, in comparifon of 
what may be by fmaller ftreams. But whenever large rivers run 
rapidly, aregapable of being controuled, and can be brought over 
the jacebefands, the advantage is far greater than can be obtained 
from rivulets. 
‘ The water in large rivers is generally the moft fruitful, for more 
Jand floods falling into them, they are fatter, and confequently more 


enriching to the meadows; but in many parts of the kingdom, "— 
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the great rivers are navigable, or have mills erected upon them, 
thefe are capital objections to the perfect improvement of the conti- 
vous lands. By fmall rivulets aod fprings ufually the moft land 
may be watered, and certainly with the leatt expence. 

‘ The various forts of foils to be found near the banks of rivers, 
brooks, &c. may all be reduced under the three following heads: 

Fir, A gravelly, or found, warm, firm, fandy foil, or, which 
often happeus, a mixture of fuch, or indeed almoft any foil that 

artakes of fuch qualities. 

‘ Thefe foils, when there happens to be a defcent from the river, 
make an almoft inttantaneous improvement; the faiter the water runs 
over thefe foils the better. ‘* Should there happen, /ays BArhe, to 
be a quantity of land that comes under this aefcription, not.one mo- 
ment’s hefitation fhould be made abour the fuccefs, for the advantage 
is the greateft that can be obtained by any mode of hufbandry, 
with the Jeaft expence, and the greateft degree of certainty.”’ 

Second, Boggy, miry, and rufhy foils (which always are found by the 
banks of rivers, where the land lies pretty level) are certainly to be 
greatly improved; perhaps equally fo with the other already de- 
fcribe¢, when the value of each in their unimproved tlate is confi- 
dered ; for this fort of land is fcarcely worth any thing in that ftate; 
but by being properly watered, may be made to produce a large 
quantity of hay that will winter, and greatly forward horned cattle ; 
although in its uncultivated form, it would not maintain any kind 
of flock all the winter, and but very little in the fummer months. It 
mult be obferved, that to bring this fort of land into a proper 
tate, much more expence and judgment is neceflary, than in the 
former. 

‘ Third, Strong, wet, cold, clay foils are the moft difficult to be 
improved, as well from their fituation, which is moitly a dead level, 
as from their tenacity, which will not admit of draining, but with 
great expence, much care and attention, and even then, unlefs a 
trong body of water can be procured to throw over them, and that 
from a river, whofe water is fruitful, little advantage will be reaped ; 
but whenever thofe advantages can be had in the winter, and a 
warm {pring fucceeds, the crops of grafs upon thefe lands are im- 
menfe, 

‘ Rivulets and brooks are the ftreams that can be ufed to the 
greatelt advantage, becaufe the expence of erecting wares acrofs 
them, will not be great, neither are there any of thole objections to 
Which large rivers are liable; befides, if they run through a culti- 
vated country, the land floods, occafioned by violent rains, bring a 
Very large quantity of manure, fuch as chalk water, fheeps dung, 
and the itraining of the arable fields, as well as the fcourings of the 
roads and ditches, the runnings of the farm-yards, the drains and 
links from the towns and villages; 4ll of which are otherwile car- 
ned, by the rains, into the lefler, and from thence into the larger 
dreams, and are totally loft to the farmer.’ 

_After pointing out fome very important advantages to be de- 
‘ved from water-meadows, fuch as increafing the quantity of 


Winter-food, and confequently the quantity of manure for the 
ufes 
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ufes of the farm, &c. he takes notice of what we think 
the moft important advantage of all, which is, the guarding 
againft the danger of a dry fummer, where the lands are fo 
fituated, that they can be watcred at any feafon, 

‘ Jt is inconceivable, what twenty-four hours water properly con. 
veyed over the lands will do, in fuch feafon ; a beautiful verdure 
will arife in a few days, where a parched, rufty foil could only be 
feen; and one acre will then be found to maintain more ftock than 
ten would before. The peculiar benefit of fuch feed at fuch time, 
Jet thofe farmers eftimate, who have experienced a dry fummer with 
a large flock, and no meadows. A third advantage muft not be 
paffed over, as it may poilibly ftimulate fome farmers to attempt to 
water their coarfe Jauds. Every perfon who has a breeding ftock of 
ewes knows the difficulty of procuring proper food for the lambs in 
February, March and April, after the turnips are eaten, or when 
they have failed, and before the natural or artificial graffes are fit to 
take them, This difficulty is effe€tually remedied by the Water 
Meadows, which, ‘when laid up in time, properly watered, and 
drained, will have a fufficient bite for the ewes and lambs by the end 
of February, and they may be kept in them with perfect fafety, till 
the end of April; nothing makes the ewe thrive better than this 
{pring grafs, or produces more milk ; this is called {pring feeding the 
meadows. To thefe advantages another may be addrefled to the 
gentleman, who wifhes to improve his eftate ; and whofe benevolent 
heart prompts him to extend a charitable hand to the relief of the 
induftrious poor, and not to the encouragement of idlenefs and vice; 
almoft the whole of the expences in this mode of cultivation is the 
aétual manual labour of a clafs of people, who have no genius to 
employ their bodily ftrength otherways, for their’s and their families 
fupport ; confequently viewed in this light, the expences.can be com- 


paratively but {mall, the improvement great and curable.’ Cur-t 





Art. IX. Elegy on Captain Cick. To which is added, an Ode to 
the Sun. By Milfs Seward. 410. 15. 6d. Dodfley. 1780. 


APTAIN COOK’s fingular and unfortunate death has 
_a been lamented, and indeed moft juftly, by every one who 
has regard either for perfonal merit, the enlargement of know- 
ledge, or the general interefts of humanity. No teftimony of 
gratitude to his memory, or veneration for his character, has been 
with-held by thofe who had power to do juftice to either. His 
furviving family has been marked out by Royal munificence, 
and the celebration of his fame has been propofed as the fubject 
of poetical conteft at bo.h univerfities. 
The firft, however, who has ftarted in this poetic race Is 
the ingenious Authorefs of the Elegy before us—an Atalanta, 
if we may judge from her prefent career, that will not eafily be 
overtaken, 


While o’er the deep, in many a dreadful form, 
The giant Danger howls along the form, 
Farling 
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Furling the * iron fails with numbed hands, 
Firm on the deck the great Adventurer ftands ; 
Round glitt’ring mountains hears the billows rave, 
And the + vaft ruin thunder on the wave.— 
Appall’d he hears !—but checks the rifing figh, 
And turns on bis firm band a glift’ning eye,— 
Not for himfelf the fighs unbidden break, 
Amid the terrors of the icy wreck ; 
Not for himfelf ftarts the impaffion’d tear, 
Congealing as it falls ;—nor pain, nor fear, 
Nor Death’s dread darts, impede the great defign, 
Till t Nature draws the circum(cribing line. 
Huge rocks of ice th’ arrefted fhip embay, 
And bar the gallant Wanderer’s dangerous way.— 
His eye regretful marks the Goddeis turn 
Th’ afliduous prow from its relentlefs bourn, 
The following paflage is embellifhed by imagery truly 

poetic, original, and juft. 

On a lone beach a |] rock-built temple flands, 
Stupendous pile! unwrought by mortal hands; 
Sublime the ponderous turrets rife in air, 

And the wide roof bafaltic columns bear; 
Thro’ the long aifles the murm’ring tempefts blow, 
And Ocean chides his dafhing waves below. 
From this fair fane, along the filver fands, 
Two fifter-virgins wave their fnowy hands ; 
Firtt § gentle Flora—round her {miling brow 
Leaves of new forms, and flow’rs uncultur’d glow ; 
Thin folds of ** vegetable filk, behind, 
Shade her white neck, and wanton in the wind ; 
Strange 





* Furling the iron fails.—‘* Our fails and rigging were fo frozen, 
that they feemed plates of iron.” 

t And the vaft ruin.—The breaking of one of thefe immenfe 
mountains of ice, and the prodigious noife it made, is particularly 
defcribed in Cook’s fecond voyage to the South Pole. 

I Till Nature, &c.—‘* After running four leagues this courfe, 
with the ice on our ftarboard fide, we found ourfelves quite embayed, 
the ice extending from north-north-eaft, round by the weft and fouth, 
toeaft, in one compact body ; the weather was tolerably clear, yet 
we could fee no end to it.” 

l| 4 rock- built temple.—** On one part of this ifle there was a foli- 
ay a rifing on the coait with arched cavities, like a majeftic 
emp e,” 

§ Firft gentle Flora.—Flora is the Goddefs of modern Botany, 
and Fauna of modern Zoology: hence the pupils of Linnzus call 
their books Flora Anghca—Fauna Danica, &c.——‘* ‘The Flora of 
One of thefe iflands contained thirty new plants.” 

** Vegetable filk.—In New-Zealand is a flag of which the natives 
make their nets and cordage, ‘Ihe fibres of this vegetable are longer 
and ftronger than our hemp and flax; and fome, eee oe in 
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Strange fweets, where’er fhe turns, perfume the glades, 
And fruits unnam’d adorn the bending fhades, 
—Next Fauna treads, in youthful beauty’s pride, 
A playful * Kangroo bounding by her fide; 
Around the Nymph her beauteous + Pois difplay 
Their varied plumes, and trill the dulcet lay ; 
A t Giant-bat, with leathern wings outfpread, 
Umbrella light, hangs quiv’ring o’er her head. 
As o’er the cliff her graceful ftep fhe bends, 
On glitt’ring wing her infect-train attends. 
With diamond-eye her fcaly tribes furvey 
Their Goddefs-nymph, and gambol in the fpray.’ 
The allufion to the funeral ceremonies at Otaheite is intro- 
duced with great happinefs and propriety : 
“ Gay Eden of the fouth, thy tribute pay, 
And ‘raife, in pomp of woe, thy Coox’s || Morai! 
Bid mild Omiah bring his choiceft ftores, 
The juicy fruits, and the luxuriant flow’rs ; 
Bring the bright plumes, that drink the torrid ray, 
And ttrew each lavith {poil on Coox’s Morai! 
Come, Oberea, haplefs fair-one! come, 
With piercing fhrieks bewail thy Hero’s doom !— 
She comes!—fhe gazes round with dire furvey !— 
Oh! fly the mourner on her frantic way. 

_ See! fee! the pointed ivory wounds tha: head, 
Where late the Loves impurpled rofes fpread ; 
Now ftain’d with gore, her raven trefles flow, 

In ruthlefs negligence of madd’ning woe; 





London, is as white and gloffy as fine filk. This valuable vegetable 
will probably grow in our climate. 

* A playful Kangroo.—The kangroo is an animal peculiar to thofe 
climates. It is perpetually jumping along on its hind legs, its fore 
legs being too fhort to be ufed in the manner of other quadiupeds. 

+ Beauteous Pois—‘* The poi-bird, common in thofe countries, 
has feathers of a fine mazarine blue, except thofe of the neck, which 
are of a beautiful filver grey; and two or three fhort white ones, 
which are in the pinion-joint of the wing. Under its throat hang 
two little tufts of curled white feathers, called its pozes, which, being 
the Otaheitean word for ear-rings, occafioned our giving that name 
to the bird; which is not more remarkable for the beauty of its 
plumage, than for the exquifite melody of its note.” 

t A Giant-bat.—The bats which Captain Cook faw in fome of 
thefe countries were of incredible dimenfions, meafuring three feet 
and an half in breadth, when their wings were extended. 

| Moraz.— The Morai is a kind of funeral altar, whjch the people 
of Otaheite raife to the memory of their deceafed friends. They 
bring to it a daily tribute of fruits, flowers, and the plumage of 
birds. The chief mourner wanders around it in a ftate of apparent 
diftraction, fhrieking furioufly, and ftriking at intervals a thark’s 
tooth into her head. All people fly her, as fhe aims at wounding 
not only herfelf, but others, | 
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Loud fhe !aments !—and long the Nymph fhall ftray 
With wild unequal ftep round Coox’s Morai!’ 
The Poetefs then adverts, with exquifite fenfibility and art, to 
a connexion of a dearer and more interefting kind. 
‘But ah!—aloft on Albion’s rocky fteep, 
That frowns incumbent o’er the boiling deep, 
Solicitous, and fad, a fofter form 
Eyes the lone flood, and deprecates the ftorm.— 
I]]-fated matron !—for, alas! in vain 
Thy eager glances wander o’er the main !— 
*Tis fhe vex’d billows, that infurgent rave, 
Their white foam filvers yonder diftant wave, 
’Tis not his fails!'—thy hufband comes no more! 
His bones now whiten an accurfed fhore!—— 
Retire,—for hark! the fea-gull thrieking foars, 
The lurid atmofphere portentous low’rs; 
Night’s fullen fpirit groans in ev’ry gale, 
And o’er the waters draws the darkling veil, 
Sighs in thy hair, and chills thy throbbing breaft— 
Go, wretched mourner!—weep thy griefs to reft! 
Yet, tho’ through life is loft each fond delight, 
Tho’ fet thy earthly fun in dreary night, 
Oh! raife thy thoughts to yonder ftarry plain, 
And own thy forrow felfifh, weck, and vain ; 
Since, while Britannia, to his virtues juft, 
Twines the bright wreath, and rears th’ immortal buft; 
While on each wind of heav’n his fame fhall rife, 
In endlefs incenfe to the fmiling fkies ; 
THE ATTENDANT Power, that bade his fails expand, 
And waft her bleflings to each barren land, 
Now raptur’d bears him to th’immortal plains, 
Where Mercy hails him with congenial ftrains ; 
Where foars, on Joy’s white plume, his fpirit free, 
And angels choir him, while he waits for Tuer.’ 
To this poem is fubjoined an Ode to the Sun; a prize poem 
at Batheafton, which difplays an imagination well fored with 








poetical ideas. €-21- wins 
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Art. X. An Epifile to a Friend, on the Death of Fchn Thornton, 
Eq. By the Author of ** An Epifile to an eminent Painier.” 
400. 1s. Dodfley. 1780. 


papel homely may be the verfe that laments over 
_ the grave of departed friendfhip, it not only difarms the 
verity of criticifm, but, if dictated by the genuine and un- 
affected feelings of the heart, it will be read with attention in 
lome degree equal to the fincerity with which it is fuppofed to 
Wve been written. How exquifite, then, muft be the pleafure 
that is afforded by a poem like the prefent ! a poem as elegant 
“the principle which it proceeds from is amiable! How beau- 
ul is the following apoftrophe! 

2 ‘ Pure 
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‘ Pure mind! whofe meeknefs, in thy mortal days, 
Purfuing virtue, ftill retir’d from praife ; 
Nor wifh’d that friendthip fhould on marble give 
That perfect image of thy worth to live, 
Which ’twas thy aim alone to leave impreft 
On the clofe tablet of her faithful breaft, 
If now her verfe againft thy with rebel, 
And ftrive to blazon what the lov’d fo well, 
Forgive the tender thought, the moral fong, 
Which would thy virtues to the world prolong; 
That, refcued from the grave’s oblivious fhade, 
Their ufeful luftre may be ftill furvey’d, 
Dear to the penfive eye of fond regret, 
As light ftill beaming from a fun that’s fet. 
Oft to our giddy Mufe thy voice has taught 
The juft ambition of poetic thought ; 
Bid her bold view to lateft time extend, 
And ftrive to make futurity her friend. 
If any verfe, her little art can frame, 
May win the partial voice of diftant fame, 
Be it the verfe, whofe fond ambition tries 
To paint thy mind in truth’s unfading dyes, 
Tho’ firm, yet tender, ardent, yet refin’d ; 
With Roman ftrength and Attic grace combin’d. 

What tho’ undeck’d with titles, power, and wealih, 
Great were thy generous deeds, wk done by ftealth ; 
For thy pure bounty from obfervance ftole, 
Nor with’d applaufe, but from thy confcious foul. 
Tho’ thy plain tomb no fculptur’d form may fhew, 
No boaftful witnefs of fufpe&ted woe; 
Yet heavenly fhapes, that fhun the glare of day, 
To that dear fpot fhall nightly vifits pay : 
Pale Science there fhall o’er her votary ftrew 
Her flow’rs, yet moift with forrow’s recent dew. 
There Charity, Compaffion’s lovely child, 
In ruftic notes pathetically wild, 
With grateful bleflings bid thy name endure, ' 
And mourn the patron of her village-poor. i 
E’en from the midnight fhew with mufic gay, 
The foul of Beauty to thy tomb fhall ftray, 
In fweet diltraétion fteal from prefent mirth, 
To figh unnotic’d o’er the hallow’d earth, 
Which hides thofe lips, that glow'd with tender fire, 
And fung her praifes to no common lyre : 
But Friendfhip, wrapt in forrow’s deepeft gloom, 
Shall keep the longett vigils at thy tomb; 
Her wounded breatt, difdainful of relief, 
There claims a fond prz-eminence in grief. 

Short was thy life, but ah! its thread how fine! 
How pure the texture of the finith’d line! 
What tho’ thy opening manhood could not gain 
Thofe late rewards, maturer toils attain ; 
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Hlope’s firmeft promifes ’twas thine to raife, 
‘{ hat merit’s brighteft meed would grace thy lengthen’d days ; 
For thine were Judgments patient powers to draw 
Entangled juttice from the nets of law; 
‘} hine firm Integrity, whofe language clear 
Ne’er fwell’d with zrrogance, or fhook with fear, 
Reafon’s mild power, unvex’d by mental fteife, 
Sway’d the calm current of thy ufeful life ; 
Whofe even courfe was in no feafon Joft, 
Nor rough with tiorms, nor ftagnated by froft. 
In icenes of public coil, or focial eafe, 
*T was thine by firm fincerity to pleafe ; 
Sweet as the breath of {pring thy converfe flow’d, 
As fummer’s noon-tide warmth thy friendthip glow'd, 
O’er thy mild manners, by no art conftrain’d, 
A penfive, pleafing melancholy reign’d, 
Which won regard, and charm’d th’ attentive eye, 
Like the foft lufire of an evening fky: 
Yet if perchance excited to defend 
The injurd merit of an abfent friend, 
That gentle fpirit, rous’d to virtuous ire, 
Indignant fiath’d refentment’s noble fire. 

Tho’ jutt obfervance in thy life may trace 
A lovely model of each moral grace, 
Thy lait of days the nobleft leffon taught; 
Severe inftru€tion! and tco dearly bought ! 
Whofe force from memory never can Cepart, 
But while it mends, mutt agonife the heart. 
Tho’ thy fhrunk nerves were deftin’d to fuftain 
Th’ increafing horrors of flow-walling pain ; 
Thofe fpirit-quenching pangs, whofe bafe controul 
Cloud the clear temper, and exhault the foul; 
Yet in that hour, when Death afferts his claim, 
And his itrong fummens fhakes the con{cious frame 3 
When weaker minds, by frantic fear o’erthrown, 
Shrink in wild horror from the dread Unknown, 





Thy firmer fou!, wich Chriitian freneth renew’d, 
Nor loft in languor, nor by pain fubdued, 

(While thy cold grafp the hand of Friendthip preft, 
And her vain aid in fault’ring accents bleit) 

With awe, but not as Superitition’s flave, 

Survey’d the gathering fhadows of the grave; 

And to thy God, in death, devoutly paid 

That calm obedience which thy life difplay’d. 

The melancholy yet manly enthufiafm with which the Writer 
fuggefts the employment of himfelf and the furviving friend to 
whom the epiftle is addrefled, is truly affeéting. 

Oft let us loiter on his favourite hill, 
Whofe thades the fadly-pleafing thoaghe inftill ; 
Recount his kindnefs, as we fondly rove, 
And meet his fpirit in the lonely grove. 
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At evening’s penfive hour, or opening day, 
He yet thall feem the partner of our way. 
Blett Spirit! ftill thro’ fancy’s ear impart 

The calm of virtue to the troubled heart ! 
Correct each fordid view, each vain defire, 
And touch the mortal with celeftial fire! 

So may we ftill, in this dark fcene of earth, 
Hold {weet communion with thy living worth ; 
And, while our purer thoughts thy merit fcan, 
Revere the Angel, as we lov’d the Man. 

The fame nervous elegance of expreflion, the fame freedom 
and fulnefs in the harmony of his numbers (perhaps the moft 
certain indication of true poetical genius), with the fame ele- 
vated manlinefs of thought, which were admired in a former 
production * of this excellent writer, are equally difcernible in 
the prefent. . 

Before we difmifs this article we muft obferve, there is one 
paflage in this poem, on which we have particularly fixed our 
eye. 

Oft to our giddy Mufe thy voice has taught 

The juft ambition of poetic thought ; 

Bid her bold view to lateft time extend, 

And ftrive to make Futurity HER FRIEND. 
It is needlefs to point out, that he who wifhes to make futurity 
his friend, muft difclaim attention to whatever is in its own na- 
ture temporary ; he muft be jealous of the dignity of verfe, not 
to debafe it (as too many do whofe writings will be forgotten), 
by proftitution to the purpofes of party or perfonal fatire. But 
there can be little to fear in this refpect from a Writer like the 
prefent. A mind, formed for and delighting in the contempla- 
tion of what is elegant in art or amiable in manners, 1s not 
likely to be feduced by objects that are in no way congenial to 
itfelf. 


* Epiltie to an eminent Painter: See Rev. Oct. 1778. C. t ft 





Art. XI. Political Annals of the prefent United Colonies, from their 
Settlement to the Peace of 1763. Compiled chiefly from Records, 
and authorifed often by the Infertion of State Papers. By George 
Chalmers, Efg. Book I. 4to, 11. 1s. Boards. Printed for 
the Author, and fold by Bowen, in London. 1779. 


3 HUCYDIDES hath always been thought entitled to 

» the higheft praife, for the impartiality with which he hath 
related the tranfactions of the period wherein he lived. Itis 
fo extremely difficult for an hiftorian to preferve himfelf en- 
tirely free from the bias of party, and to view events and cha- 


racters with the eye of calm philofophy, when he is treating of 


facts immediately connected with the country and age to “* 
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he belongs ; it requires fuch a degree of firmnefs of mind, and 
independence of fpirit, to {tand difengaged from al! undue in- 
uence, on the one hand turning a deaf ear to popular clamour, 
and, on the other, viewing all the bribes which power can 
offer, eculo trretorto ; that, in this fituation, impartiality ought 
doubtlefs to be regarded as the moft meritorious quality in an 
hiftorical writer. 

We with it were in our power to allow this kind of merit to 
the Author of thefe Annals. The work is fo valuable, on ac- 
count of the diftin€&tnefs of its detail, the authenticity of its 





documents, and the elegant manner in which it is written, that 
it is with concern we remark, throughout the narrative, the 
moft ftudied application of every fact, which will admit of it, 
to the vindication of a principle, as warmly contradicted by one 
party, as it is ftrenuoufly afferted by another,—the right of the 
Britith Parliament to tax America. ‘Taking for granted prin- 
ciples which many will be difpofed to conteft—that a feries of 
precedents is of itfelf a fufficient foundation of legality, and 
that it is conclufive to argue from the manner in which the 
Colonies were treated in their infancy, to that in which they 
sught to be treated in their maturity, he takes every occafion 
which the hiftory affords him of maintaining this right; and 
thus, in indulging the warmth of political difputation, he lofes 
the dignity of hiftory. 

Impatient to exprefs his fentiments on his favourite topic, the 
Author, in our opinion rather prematurely, aflerts the legifla- 
tive right of taxation on the ground of the fecond charter granted 
by James I, to the Virginian colonifts, by which a body of 
merchants and tradefmen were incorporated, and impowered to 
convey lands, make ordinances for the colony, and rule and di- 
rect the colonifts ; and by which the colonifts were permitted 
toexport merchandife, for feven years, cuftom free. ¢ Thus, 
t]  fayshe, it appears decifively that the colonifts were to be go- 
verned by the ordinances of a corporation refiding in England, 
in which they were not reprefented, and over the deliberations 
of which they had nocontroul. Thus was affirmed the general 
right of taxing them without their confent, becaufe they were 
renpeed from duties payable within the colony for a limited 
ime +, 

_Thefe are fentiments which the Author takes every opportu- 
nity to repeat. Speaking of the exercife of the power of taxing 
the colonies, by the parliament in 1672, he fays: 

‘The Commons foon turned their views beyond the Atlantic. 

he commerce of the colonies had been before regulated and re- 
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+ The futility of this conclufion was demonftrated in a former No. 
ot our Review. 
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ftrained ; they were now confidered by them as proper obje&s of 
taxation. They obferved: That it had been permiited by feveral 
former laws to tranfport the enumerated productions of the planta. 
tions, in America, Afia, and Africa, from the places of their growth, 
to other Englifh colonies in thofe parts, without paying cuttom for 
the fame, either at the lading or unlading; whereby the trade in 
thofe commodities was greatly increafed; that the inhabitants of 
thofe fettlements, not content with being fupplied themfelves with 
thofe merchandifes for their own ufe, free f:om all duties, while the 
fubjects in England had paid great impofitions for what they ufed, 
had fent great quantities to divers parts of Kurope, and daily vend 
the fame to the fhipping of other nations, to the diminution of the 
cuftoms and of the navigation of the kingdom. They enaéted there. 
fore: That if any veffel, which by law may trade in the plantations, 
fhall‘take on-board any enumerated commodities, and 2 bond, with 
fufficient fecurity, fhall not have been given to unlade them in Eng- 
Jand, there fhall be rendered to his Majeily, for fugars, tobacco, 
ginger, cocoa-nut, indigo, logwood, fultic, cotton wool, the feve- 
ral duties mentioned in the Jaw; to be paid in fuch places in the 
plantations, and to fuch officers, as fhall be appointed to colleé& the 
fame. And, for the better collection of thofe taxes, it was enafted: 
That the whole bufinefs fhall be managed, and the impofts fhall be 
levied, by officers who iliall be appointed by the commiflioners of the 
cuftoms in England, under the authority of the Lords of the Trea- 
fury. 

‘ The policy of the legiflature is extremely clear; no duties were 
to be demanded for the commodities exported to England, becaufe, 
under the authority of former laws, cuttoms were already colleded : 
The exportation of thofe merchandifes to foreign nations had been 
already prohibited by the aéis of navigation, though they were fill 
allowed to be carried from one plantation of the crown to any other ; 

-and now the fame duties were impofed, on fuch tranfportation, as 
were then paid upon the confumption within the realm. This law 
was made thc corner-ftone of a fyftem which was afterwards erected ; 
it was extended to other produciions of the colonies as they became 
objects of commerce; it was explained and enforced : and the money 
arifing from it was ordered to be paid into the exchequer for the dif- 
pofal of parliament. ‘The duties of tonnage and poundage had been 
impofed, we have feen, and extended, to every dominion of the 
crown at the Refloration. But this is the firft act which impofed 
cuftoms on the colonies alone, to be regularly collected by colonial 
reverue-oflicers. During the feafon of high paffion, the cleareft pro- 
pofitions of fact and of law are made objects of doubt or of difputa- 
tion ; and hiflory is often compelled to enter the lifts of controverly. 
Whether the duties, which were then impofed, ought to be deemed 
regulations of trade, or exertions of taxation, for the ufes of revenue, 
has been formally debated in modern times. Yet the nature of the 
gueilion neceffarily leads to an altercation of words, as frivolous a$ 
degrading. We may rely therefore on the weighty authority of sir 
Edward Coke, who affures us: ‘* That every burden whatfoever, fet 
upon any man, is a tallage, which cannot be impofed without com: 


mon afient, by aé&t of parliament.” And the Commons, oe 
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affeffors of the flate, have invigorated the fentiment of that moft emi- 
nent Jawyer by continual approbation. They acted agreeably to his 
reafoning, it fhould feem, when they rejected in 1737, the petition of 
the colony of Rhode-Ifland, againit the act impofing duties cn the 
products of the foreign Weft-Indie:, when imported into the Englifh 
plantations: giving as a reafon, what fhews the fenfe of the Houfe 
and the nation; ‘* that it was a money-bill.”” 

‘ But the colonitts of former times were affuredly as defirous to ad- 
mit the legality of the tax, and to deny the policy of the regulatior, 
to pay the one, yet to evade the other, as their pofterity have been 
zealous to difpute the former and allow the latter. The agents of Maf- 
fachufets reprefented to the committee of colonies, in 1078; ‘‘ that, 
for the encouragement of their trade, they humbly propofed it as 
a thing that would be joyfully accepted, that, when they export 
their ifh and ftaves to foreign countries, they may have liberty to 
bring back fuch goods as New-England wants for its own fupplies, 
without coming firft to England: they being molt willing to pay all 
his Majefty’s duties upon their arrival in New-England.” When 
the coloniits were accufed, in thofe days, of breaches of the afts of 
trade, they infified: That, after they had paid the tax, they might, 
by law, carry their commodities whither they pleafed. Yer, the 
Lords of the Committee fubmitting this pretenfion, in the year 
1675, to the Attorney-general, Jones, he gave it as his opinion, 
“that the tax muft be paid, and fecurity alfo piven, to carry their 
productions to a dominion of the Crown ; becaufe the law impofing 
the cuftom did not repeal that requiring the bond,” ‘The pertina- 
city of mankind is unbounded when flrengthened by intere(ft or en- 
couraged by faction. Former praétices neverthelefs continued, be- 
caufe they were in fome meafure juflified by former pretences. And 
the doubts before-mentioned were at length decided, in conformity 
— opinion of that eminent lawyer, by a ftatute of William and 

ary. 

‘ During the feffion of 1672, the Colonies were not only deemed 
objects of taxation, but of regulation: and the Parliament, ob/erv- 
ing the national importance of the whale fifhing, for its farther en- 
couragement, permitted all perfons refiding in England, whether 
natives or aliens, to import, from Greenland, Newfoundiand, or the 
Colonies, whatfoever was made of any creature living in the fea, 
Caught in fhips properly belonging to England, and in them brought 
in, without paying any cultom: but for the oil or fins, imported in 
Veflels belonging to the Plantations, feveral {mall duties were im- 
pofed ; and, on the importation of fuch commodities in foreign vef- 
fels, taxes were laid, amounting almolt to a prohibition. The po- 
licy of this regulation is extremely obvious: the fithing, in general, 
being of national importance, was to be encouraged ; the people of 
England were preferred to the inhabitants of the Colonies; but thefe 
Were allowed greater advantages than foreigners. And this is the 
only law, which appears in the ftatute-book, that makes any dif- 
tinction between the vefiels of the Colonies, and thofe of England, 
“Y Siving a preference to the latter over the former, 

* Such then was the power exercifed by the Parliament, during 
Sofe days, Over the Piantations: but, from that period, the atten- 
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tion of the members was drawn to other objects more near and inte: 
refting 5 and we fhall find the Legiflature taking little farther notice ° 
of colonial affairs during the reign of Charles II. 

‘ The Commiffioners of the Cuftoms proceeded immediately to 
execute the truft fo lately repofed in them by Parliament. They ap- 
pointed officers for Virginia, whofe duty was twofold; to colleé& the 
various duties affeffed by the ftatute juft mentioned ; to fuperintend 
the punctual execution of the aéts of navigation. And thefe men 
were received tn that loyal dominion with the attention due to per- 
fons invefted with legal powers from roya! authority. As early as 
the Seffion of September, 1672, an A& was paffed, obliging ‘* maf- 
‘ters of fhips to pay the country dues to the colleGors.” Thus the 
affembly recognifed their power, and enlarged it, by extending their 
commiflion to taxes that were not within their authority, by contra- 
dittinguifhing couxtry dues, impofed by itfelf, from the cuffoms efta- 
blithed by Parliament. The example of Virginia was followed by 
Maryland. Charles Calvert, the Governor, was the firft collector 
appointed for it; and this ofiice he exercifed, with approbation, till 
he became proprietary, in 1676. And the aflembly feems to have 
firft recognifed that officer during the Seflion of April, 1682; by re- 
gulating ‘** the fees which fhould be paid at the entries of veffels be- 
longing to the province.” Neverthelefs, a collector, it fhould feem, 
was not appointed for New-England till the year 1679: and, when 
Edward Randolph for the firft time attempted to execute that office 
at Bofton, he was oppofed with the fteady zeal of men who deemed 
their chartered privileges invaded: and we fhall find. this condué& 
one of the chief caufes of the diffolution of the ancient government 
of Maffachufets. Thus were collectors firft introduced into colonial 
jurifprudence: and fuch was their reception in the different pro- 
vinces, according to their diffimilar principles.’ 

Many fimilar paflages it would be eafy to fele&t ; but it is of 
little confequence to continue a difpute, the object of which no 
longer exifts. To take great pains to fupport the right of tax- 
ing America, appears to be now juft as reafonable, as it would 
be for a man to incur the expence of a law-fuit, in order to 
prove his property in an uninfured veflel, which a ftorm has 
buried in the deep. | 

We therefore proceed to take notice of fome paffages in 
which the Author has exprefled his idea of religious liberty. 
From the vehemence with which he exclaims againft the perfe- 
cuting fpirit difcovered, by the Calvinifts in New-England, 
and from fome general affertions of the reafonablenefs of tolera- 
tion, one might expeét that Mr. Chalmers was a fteady friend 
to the univerfal exercife of the right of private judgment in re- 
ligion. How far this is in fact the cafe, let the Reader judge, 
from the following account of the fettling of Charleftown 10 
New-Engldand. 

‘ Religion, being the principal incentive to their emigration, 04- 
turally became the chief object of their care. Their zeal therefore 


foon appointed a day for the eftablifhment of church order ms 
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cipline.-—Having declared their affent to a confeffion of faith drawn 
ap by one of the minilters, the greater number, agreeably to the 
fpirit of independence, figned an affociation, in Auguit, 1629, which 
js extremely charatteriitic of them. ‘‘ We covenant, faid they, with 
the Lord, and with one another, to walk together in all his ways, 
according as he is pleafed to reveal himfelf to us; nor will we deal 
oppreflingly with any wherein we are the Lord’s ftewards.” They 
immediately chofe paftors and other ecclefiaftical officers, who were 
feparated to their feveral fun&tions by the impofition of the hands of 
the brethren. A religious fociety, or church, being thus formed, 
feveral perfons were received into it by giving teflimony of their 
fober converfations: and none was admitted to communion with 
them without giving fatisfaction to the church concerning his faith 
and manners. But the mode how that fhould be given was left to 
the arbitrary difcretion of the elders, as particular cafes fhould arife: 
thus erecting in wilds, which freedom was to people and cultivate, 
that inquifitorial power which had laid wafte the fruitfulleft Euro- 
pean plains. 

* It will be extremely difficult, if not impoflible, to fupport the 
legality of the affociation before-mentioned ; except on principles of 
pure independence, or as a voluntary compatt, which was obligatory 
on none but the affociators. The emigrants carrying with them 
thofe laws of the realm which were fuitable to their fituation, fo 
much of the jurifprudence of England inftantly became that of the 
colony. According to the ancient common law, which hath been 
declared by ftatute, there can be no provincial church eftablifhed, 
nor any ecclefiaftical proceeding, without the confent of the King, 
the fupreme head. Thefe falutary principles of policy were exprefsly 
enforced by their charter, with a caution which feemed to forefee, 
though it could not prevent, what afterwards happened. Nor did 
they afk the approbation of the Governor and Company in England, 
who were invetted, as we have feen, with a legiflative authority over 
them. Yet, by the covenant itfelf, they promifed ‘‘ to carry them- 
felves-in all lawful obedience to thofe that are over them in church 
or commonwealth.” Thofe emigrants were men, however, above 
all worldly ordinances, The laws of England, fo juftly celebrated 
by the panegyric of nations, they confidered as not binding on 
them ; becaufe inapplicable to fo godly a people. And the Jewith 
fyitem of rules they almoft literally adopted ; becaufe more fuitable 
to their condition. Men of difcernment perceived with regret the 
ruling principle of Maffachufets for the firft time difclofed. It ver- 
bally admitted the King to be fupreme head of the charch, and 
promifed all lawful obedience to his power: but it afked not his af- 
fent when the church was eftablifhed. And it would probably 
rs deemed the royal interference as an invafion of its chartered 
rights. 

‘ OF all compaéts not firiGly legal, it is to be lamented as a mif- 
fortune, that what in the beginning is merely voluntary too foon be- 
comes compulfory, when bigotry is accompanied with power, 
Among the firft emigrants there were fome perfons of a religion ex- 
tremely different from that of the members of the before-mentioned 
fociety ; and they were perfons too of eftates and confequence, and 
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of the number of the firft patentees. Obferving that the mini. 
flers did not ufe the book of common prayer, thefe men, with a 
Jaudable fpirit of attachment to the ufages of their fathers, eftablithed 
a feparate meeting, according tothe forms of the church of England, 
And this meafure, it fhou'ld feem, was equally reafonable as the 
former ; perhaps more confiftent with the charter, and more agree- 
able to the confticutions of the flate. The focieties of the colony 
were founded on a principle of freedom and independence; which is 
always fo refpectable even when productive of inconvenience. It ig 
only to be deplored, that their zealous members did not, according to 
the admirable temper of Chriftianity, allow that liberty of choice 
and of aétion to others, which they had themfelves exerted. The 
Governor, being néverthelefs greatly alarmed, fummoned before him 
the fupporters of the chusch of England, to give an account of their 
proceedings: thus confidering nonconformity as a crime, which the 
civil magiftrate ought to watch and to panifh. ‘They accufed the 
minifters, in their defence, ef departing trom the order of the an- 
cient eftablifhment: adding, ‘* That they were Separatifts, and 
would foon be Anabaptifts ; but, as for themfelves, they would hold 
faft to the forms of the church eftablifhed by law.” ‘The minifterg 
denied the charge, and infified; ‘* That they did not feparate from 
the church of England, but only from her diforders ; that, far from 
being Separatiits. or Anabaptifts, they had only come away from the 
commonsprayer and ceremonies, becaufe they judged the impofition 
of thefe things to be finful corruptions of the word of God.” ‘Thefe 
anfwers, fo agreeable to the fentiments of the majority, were gene- 
rally approved of: and two of their accufers, who were perfons of 
confideration, on the pretence fo common on fuch occafions, of their 
endeavouring to raife a mutiny among the people, were expelled and 
fent'to London, The expulfion of its chiefs inflicted a wound on 
the Church of England, which it never recovered : and the liberal- 
minded exclaimed, that the fame conduct has been invariably pur- 
fued at all times, and in every country; the perfecuted, when they 
acquire power, will always perfecute. With fuch a church, and 
fuch minifters, Blackflone, an epifcopa! clergyman, could never be 
induced to communicate: giving, for a reafon, what ought to have 
taught moderation to all; that, as he came from England, becaufe 
he did not like the Lord bifhops, fo he would not join with them, 
becaufe he could not be under the Lord-brethren.’ 
What muft we think of the tolerating principles and fpirit of 
a writer, who can pronounce it an illegal aét, for a number of 
perfons fettled in a new colony, to ‘¢ covenant with the Lord 
and with one another, that they would walk together in all his 
ways, according as he hath revealed himfelf to them, and that 
they will not deal oppreffively with any ;” and in confequence 
of this, to form themfelves into a religious fociety, and make 
choice of proper perfons to perform the offices of religion? 
Were fuch proceedings more criminal in a Chriftian country, 
than they were under an heathen Emperor, when Pliny, in ex~- 
cufe for the Chriftians, {aid to Trajan, that ** it was affirmed, 
that 
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that all the offence they had committed was, that they were ac- 
cuftomed to aflemble before day-light, to fing an hymn to Chrift 
as to a God, and to bind themfelves by an oath not to be guilty 
of theft, adultery, deceit, treachery, or any other crimes ?” Was 
there any thing in this conduct in the New-Englanders fo in- 
confiftent with fubjection to civil authority, and deftructive of 
the order of fociety, that the bold innovators muft be ridiculed 
asmen ‘* above al] ordinances,”’ who ‘* defpifed the authority 
of the laws of England, as inapplicable to fo godly a people.” 
In judging for themfelves, and choofing their own form of reli- 
gion, what did they more, than follow the example of thofe 
who firft eftablifhed the Church of England, which every one 
knows was a feparation or diffent from the Church of Rome, 
and which would never have been accomplifhed had the re- 
formers fuffered themfelves to be governed by that ‘* laudable 
fpirit of attachment to the ufages of their fathers,” which Mr. 
Chalmers appears fo much to admire? If it would have been fo 
agreeable to ‘¢ the admirable fpirit of Chriftianity for thefe new 
fettlers to allow the liberty of choice and act” to the Epifco- 
palians, furely it could not be very contrary to the fpirit of 
Chriftianity, or to its great law of equity, that we ought to do 
to others as we would that they fhould do to us, that they 
fhould be permitted to enjoy that liberty themfelves. 

The code of regulations inftituted for Carolina by John 
Locke, and that framed for Penfylvania by William Penn, as 
might be expected, are treated by our Author with contempt. 
Concerning the latter he fays; ** Though it flattered the vani- 
ties of men, it was too theoretical to be practicable, too flimfy 
to prove lafting, too complicated to enfure continual harmony, 
and too wild to be ufeful.”” Yet he acknowledges in another 
place, that in executing this plan, Penn at once ‘* promoted 
his own defigns, and the happinefs of the people ;” and that 
“ Penfylvania flourifhed exceedingly, and increafed {fo faft in 
population, induftry, and wealth, that fhe foon outftripped her 
neighbours, and in a fhort period became perhaps the moft 
commercial, rich, and powerful of all the plantations. Could 
all this good arife in the ftate, and no fhare of the merit belong 
to the Jegiflator ? Or had a fyftem which [though * too wild to 
be ufeful”] ** promoted the happine/s of the people,” no claim 
to ** praife from philofophers £” 

Our Author’s political principles are fully explained in the 
laft chapter of this volume, in which he attempts to Jay open 
the grounds on which the Colonies were firft fettled, and on 
thefe grounds, to maintain the right of the Britifh Parliament 
to tax America. In the courfe of thefe obfervations, Mr. 
Chalmers, by a kind of political legerdemain, metamorphofes 
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Whigs into Tories, and Tories into Whigs, in the following 
very ingenious paragraph : 

* Few doctrines are too abfurd or deftrutive not to have been pro. 
pagated and defended by the leaders of faction at all times, and in 
every country. We ought not to be furprifed, therefore, that even 
the juft authority of the legiflature has been impugned by different 
men, with different views. In other times objection was only formed 
againit one partof its authority. Andic was formerly contended, with 
a greater fhare of plaufibility than force, ‘‘ that infufiicient was the 
power of parliament to change or regulate the defcent of the crown.” 
When we confider, however, the various infiances ia which this ef. 
fential right had been exerted from the acceflion of Henry IV. to 
that of Elizabeth, it muft appear fingular that any doubt thould 
have been entertained of the extent of parliamentary power. We muft 
attribute it tothe extreme pertinacity of mankinc, when influenced by 
party motives, that, notwithitanding the vigorous declarations of the 
Parliament during the reign of that Princefz, the fame objections 
were continued throughout the fubfequent age. And the year 1680 
is remarkable in Englihh annals, not only for being the epoch of the 
juftly exploded party names of Whig and Tory, but for thofe pro. 
jects for excluding the Duke of York from the throne, which created 
fo great a ferment towards the conclufion of the reign of his brother, 
But it was apparent to every one, that, were the authority of parlia- 
ment incompetent to alter the fucceffion, an act of exclufion would 
pafs to little purpofe. The two great parties of the nation prepared, 
the one to impeach, the other to defend, the power of the legiflature, 
When the bill was debated by the Commons, the Whigs very pro- 
perly contended in its favour: That, government being founded by 
accident rather than in natural right, the rules of mere politive in- 
ftitution muft be fubject to the legiflature, fince they derived their 
energy from its will; that there muft be lodged confequently fome- 
where, in every ftate, an authority abfolute and fupreme, the great 
fountain of the laws, which all muft revere and obey ; that, in the 
Englihh conititution, this tranfcendent power is happily placed where 
it is moft fafe, in the Parliament, which, compofed of every order 
of the ftate, mutt neceflarily poffefs the will, the energy of the flate; 
that whatfoever determination receives the powerful approbation of 
its fanétion cannot afterwards admit of any difpute or controul, fince 
there would be no end to alteration, and the whole might be undone. 
But againft reafonings, which, during thofe days, it was fo dificult 
to anfwer, becaufe they were popular, becaufe they proceeded from 

the voice of the laws and the people, the coustiers aud Tories in- 


fifted: That it was ridiculous to fpeak of an authority altogether 


abfolute, fince fach was to be found under no form of government, 
and omnipotence itfelf can do nothing inconiifient or impoflible; far 
lefs could fuch a power be invefted in judicatorics, compofed of men 
fobjeét to human infirmities, fince every exertion muft partake 

their weaknefs; and, confequently, aéts of parliament may ealily 
be figured, which muft neceffarily be deemed void, either from the 
defeét of their formation, or from the impoflibility of execution. 


The fate of the bill; the confequent acceffion of James H. the fol- 
3 lowing 
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lowing refolution: all have been related by writers of the greateft 
talents, and are univerfally known. Upon the before-mentioned 
principles of the Whigs was founded the interefting event which 
placed William on the throne ; upon thofe principles has the prefenc 
happy efiablifhment been defended by the beft and ableft friends of 
the Conttitution ; upon no other can the reétitude of both be poflibly 
fapported. The maxims of the law of England will be found too 
fubborn to give way to the fpeculations of theorilts, however inge- 
nious or refpectable. 

‘ How amuling is it to contemplate the viciffitudes of thofe parties, 
which, under different forms, mult ever exift, while freedom animates 
the whole. How frequently do they infenfibly change their prin- 
ciples, and imperceptibly take the place of each other. All in their 
turns have employed force to fupport their fentiments, when they 
have found their reafonings and intrigues unfuccefsful. Hence the 
various infurrections, whether denominated rebellion or refiftance, 
which have difturbed the repofe of the State, from the Revolution to 
the prefent day, have been uniformly directed againit the conftitu- 
tional authority of the Legiflature before-mentioned, again the 
principles of the Whigs of 168c. Meanwhile, a new fer of men 
have arifen, who, adopting the fentiments of the Tories, though 
with very different views, have inferred: That, though a King of 
England may be bound, though tke defcent of the crown may be 
limited by Parliament, yet, that Englith fubje&s, living within the 
boundaries of the empire, claiming rights from Englith laws, are 
exempted from the authority of the Englith legiflature.’ 

Had the Author condefcended to confult the writings of 
the Whigs, either of the period of which he is here treating, or 
of the prefent times, he would have found them incapable of 
the inconfiftencies with which he charges them; he would 
have found it to be their invariable principle, that the original 
fource of all power, and all law, refides in the Majefty of the 
People; and that all governors, by whatever names they are 
diftinguifhed, are in reality the delegates, and (craving pardon 
of thofe courtly gentlemen who have of late been fo much of- 
fended by the word) we will add, the fervants of the People, 
and ACCOUNTABLE to their matters for the important truft com- 


mitted to them. It is folely on this principle of the Supremacy. 


of the People, and on the fuppofition that their pleafure was 
exprefled in the voice of the Parliament which changed the 
fuccefion of the Crown at the Revolution, that this great tranf- 
ation can be juftified. However trite the maxim, while there 
i$ on earth a prince, minifter, or fenator, who forgets it, let 
hot the friends of mankind ceafe to repeat, Salus Populi ef? fu- 


prema lex, E 
[To be concluded in our next ] ‘ 
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Aart. XII. Speculation; or, a Defence of Mankind: A Poem. a 
2s. 6d. Printed for the Author, and fold by Dodfley, 1780, | 


T atime when the rancour of party animofity feems in 
A great meafure to have monopolized the pen of fatire, it 
is with no flight degree of fatisfaction that we find this {portive 
bard once more invoking the Mufe of Humour to laugh the 
vices and foibles of mankind out of countenance. And yet, if 
we may judge from the opening of his poem, he does not ap- 
pear to have met, in his own eftimation at leaft, with that treat- 
ment from the world to which his inoffenfive reprehenfion of 
jts vices ought to have entitled him ; 

* Ah me! what fpleen, revenge, and hate 
Thofe reprobated bards await, 

Who, feek by laughter to difgrace 
The follies of the human race ! 
Howe’er by nature they’re inclin’d 
To pity and to love mankind, 
And fain by every gentle art, 
. Which ridicule and mirth impart, 
Their minds to virtue would entice, 
And fhame the harden‘d front of vice, 
How cautioufly foe’er they aim, 
Make manners, and not men, their game, 
The only meed the world beitows, 
Are civil friends, and latent foes. 

And wilt thou then, cear Mufe, once more 
Adventure near that dangerous fhore, 
Once more, alas! be doom’d to hear 
The fcribbler’s jeft, and coxcomb’s fneer ? 
Ie mutt be fo, for be ic known 

_ ‘Thou art a harden’d finner grown, 
Nor all the criticifing race 
Can move one mufcle of thy face. 

But if fome man for taite renown’d, 

Of knowledge deep, and judgment found, 
One whom the monarchy of wit 

Has deem’d for every fcience fit, 

And letters patent has affign’d 

To itamp th’ opinioas of mankind, 
One, who if chance he find thee trip, 
Will feize at once his critic whip, 

As pleas’d-as ScaLicer or Bentley, 
And flog thee pretty near as gently, 

If fuch a man for once fhould {mile, 
(And long to damn thee al! the while) 
And afk thee why, ‘* ’mid every flower 
That blooms around the Aonian bower, 
And every painted bud that blows 
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Some devious path thou fhould’ft explore, 

For garlands never worn before, 

And defcant on a theme fo long 

[ll fuited to melodious fong 7” 

Do thou rejoin—** ’twas injur’d worth 

That call’d thine indignation forth ; 

A phrafe, which all mankind degrade, 

Sought refuge in thy friendly aid ; 

For injur’d words, like injar’d men, 

Claim fuccour from an author’s pen, 

And all as juftly may command 

The poet’s lyre, as critic’s wand ; 

Say, that of all th’ ill-fated words 

Great Jonnson’s Didtionary affords, 

Or ever from the fruitful ftore 

Of Roman and Athenian lore 

Were gather’d by that grand importer, 

And pounded in an Englifh mortar, 

Of all th’ unfortunate expreffions 

Abus’d by wights of all profeffions, 

Hack’d at the bar, in pulpit tortur’d, 

Or chapel of St. Stephen flaughter’d, 

Not one was e’er fo bafely treated, 

Of fpirit, fenfe, and meaning cheated, 

Or e’er deferv’d commiferation, 

Like this poor word, call’'d SpecuLATION.’ 
After giving a definition of the term according to its primis 
ingacceptation, he proceeds to point out its prefent mifappli- 
ation and abufe : 

‘ Whatever wild fantaftic dreams 

Give birth to man’s outrageous fchemes, 

Parfu’d without the leaft pretence 

To virtue, honefty, or fenfe, 

Whate’er the wretched bafely dare 

From pride, ambition, or defpair, 

Fraud, luxury, or diffipation, 

Affumes the name of—SrecuLaTion.’ 
Of thefe fpeculators, who form, under the pencil of this ad- 


inble artift, a groupe truly grotefque, the Bul] is not the 
ut humorous : 


‘Oh! how PytHacoras would wonder ! 
And Jurirer prepare his thunder! 
Think with what fury he would rath 
The brokers and the bank to crush, 
Could he behold, what oft’ the cafe is, 
A man, who fells old cloaths and laces, 
Such as the Reader may conceive I 
Have feen among the tribe of Levi, 
For goodne/s now, and worth renown’d, 
Contract for fifty thoufand pound, 
Buy Scrip, Bank, Omnium, or Long Ann, 
Or Lottery Tick,—If fuch a man 
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The hafty f{poufe of Juno faw 
With beard prolix, and tamith’d jaw, 
Dare to tranifmigrate, and become 
A Butt, for that enormous fum, 
Would not the jealous God appal 
The wretch in fome new fhape, or call 
The herald Mercury at once, 
To ferve him like that Purycian dunce, 
That jobber in the ftocks of old 
Whofe touch turn’d every thing to gold? 
And would not Mercury himfelf 
Look fharp, and tremble for his pelf, 
Soon as the Israevite he found 
With folemn pace go lowing round, 
Contriving ev’ry bafe device 
To raife the ftocks, and mend their price, 
Could hear ‘how oft’ the monfter tries, 
To furnifh us with new allies, 
With peace how often to regale us— 
And victories can never fail us— 
How oft’ a finking Stare he faves, 
By friendly aid of winds and waves? 

Oh! treacherous BuLL, from hell deriv’d, 
Worfe than e’er Phalaris contriv’d, 
Thou, that for curfed gold can’ft find 
Such methods to diftrefs mankind, 
And feed a nation’s hopes in vain, 
To fell thy bargain out again!” 

file of painting are the Bear and the Lame 

But, perhaps, the moft exquifite picture in the whole | 


‘ But turn, my gentle Mufe, nor deign 
To dwell with that unhallow’d train; 
Thy kindred bards demand thy fong, 

To them thy grateful notes prolong, 
Who quitting Batu’s ador’d retreat, 

Her frolic fports, and paftimes fweet, 
And purer joys which verfe infpires, 
Sufpend their foft harmonious lyres, 

* To-day all haftening to attend 

The groaning of their much-lov’d friend, 
A Lacy whole exalted ftation | 
Demands their utmolt veneration, 

And whofe unmerited diftrefs 

Their pity and regret no lefs ; 

For me, ! mutt acknowledge fairly, 

I vifit at her houfe but rarely, 

She always has fo large a crowd 

Of well-bred men, who talk fo loud, 
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* The twenty-fifth day of November laft, at which sime ch 
poem was written. 
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Yet do I feel moft truly for her, 

And look upon her cafe with horror, 

Tis now, as fhe herfelf has reckon’d, 
Five months, and upwards, fince the quicken’d, 
And every moment, as ’tis faid, 

Is waiting to be brought to bed ; 

Poor foul! what forrow and vexation 

She fuff’red through the whole geftation ! 
And now but very ill fuftains 

The thought of her approaching pains; 
So many children fhe has had, 

And moft of them turn’d out fo bad, 
Have quarrell’d with her deareft neighbours, 
And marr’d her honeft tenants labours, 
Their darken’d dwellings fill’d with ftrife, 
And grudg’d them every joy of life, 

Kept fuch a prodigal retinue, 

Their wages eat up her revenue, 

And all at fuch a fhameful rate 

Encreas’d the debt on her eftate, 

The thoughts of adding to the number 
Deprive her of her balmy flumber ; 

The fame Man-m:pwire who, I hear, 
Attended at her Couche laft year, 

Speaks like a fenfible phyfician, 

And fhakes his head at her condition ; 

A ftubborn acrimonious humour, 

Which daily haftens to confume her, 
Corrupts her pancreatic juices, 

And choler without erd produces, 

And when upon her brain ’tis pitch’d, 
?T will make her talk like one bewitch’d ; 
That when, in hopes fome good to do her, 
The Doétor puts a queftion to her, 

And thinks, perhaps, that change of diet 
Might help to keep her fpirits quiet, 

Or purgatives her heat aflwage, 

She’ll fly into a dreadful rage, 

And all the anfwer fhe’l! beftow 

Is—Aye, Aye, Aye, or No, No, No. 

Such fymptoms make her friends begin 
To think there’s fomething wrong within, 
That needs muft take before the {ummer 
The ufe of all her members from her, 
Which in a broken conftitution 
Mutt foon bring on her diffolution. 

Then fay, Oh! fay, ye learned leeches, 
Whofe fathionable doétrine teaches 
That infants bear no mark nor fign 
Of things for which their mothers pine, 
And eviis which affli& the parent 
Are never in the child inherent, 
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Say, from this lady fo affected 
What progeny can be expected? 
For me, (although ’tis rarely found 
That poets are for truth renown’d) 
I'll boldy venture to fuppofe 
She’ll bring with ftrong convulfive throws 
Some ill-fhap’d brat, of mien moft horrid, 
With marks of blood upon it’s forehead, 
An odious imp, whofe bleared fight 
Abhors the window’s chearful light, 
Will fquint at every haman foul 
And long to fconce him on the poll ; 
Will pine for ev’ry thing it fees, 
E’en for a bit of dirt will teaze, 
And rather than that bit refufe, 
Will eat it from a ploughman’s fhoes 
Long of his half-pence to unload 
The meaneft traveller on the road; 
A horfe, a carriage, or a fervant 
Will tear and fhatter every nerve on’t, 
And fight of every little tit 
Will give it a convulfion fit ; 

And when the narfe has cloath’d and fed it 
With pap, fhe borrows on the credit 
Of Doétor Loan, whofe famous tickets 
Kill knawing worms, and cure the rickets, 
And given it a charm fhe locks 
Securely up in velvet box, 
Which makes it neither purge nor vomit, 
Nor caft the leaft corruption from it, 
I truft fhe’ll bring her baby forth, 
And much commend its parts and worth, 
Will {mile with joy and admiration, 
And call the monfter—SrecuLaTion, 


Meanwhile fome goffips that attend i¢ 
Outrageous to the devil would fend it, 
Will reprobate the odious creature, 

And militate ’gainft every feature, 

And when the nurfe begins to cram it, 
Will one and all confpire to damn it: 
With might and main will crowd and clamber 
To get into the inward chamber, 

And fhould they gain admittance there, 
(For ought I'll venture to declare) 
Might take the baby in their arms, 

And hit upon fome fecret charms, 

Some latent Fe ne /rai guoz, or grace 
Which hitherto they ne’er could trace, 
Might kifs the monfter and carefs it, 
And try in fome new mode to drefs it, 
And then deciare it looks fo fmugly 
"Twas firange they ever thought it ugly, 
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Might call it Pretty dear, and Loney, 

And o’er a gridir’n count its money ; 

But though they chang’d its drefs and name, 
Irs nature would remain the fame, 

Would ftill defy their beft endeavour, 

And fquint as horribly as ever. 


But nurfe (as all have done before) 

Will fet her foot againit the door, 

And fpite of all the pains they take 

To tafte the caudle and the cake, 

Will find no kind of inclination 
To let them in, on—SPECULATION,’ 
The fame chaftifed pleafantry and eafe, the fame dry humour 
and claffical elegance and allufion, which haVe in general diftin- 
guifhed Mr. Anftey’s performances, are con{picuous in the pre- 
fat: and if, perhaps, it had been lefs diffufive and more atten- 
tively finifhed, it might have been no way inferior to the hap- 


pieft production of his exquifite pen. C Y b 
- °° * 








Aer. XIII. Remarks on ‘fobnfon's Life of Milton, 'To which are 
added, Milton’s Tractate on Education. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 
fewed. Dilly. 1780. 


Prefatory Advertifement to this publication informs us, 
A that * the following Remarks are a {mall part of a work 
lately given to the Public *, wherein occafion is incidentally taken 
to exhibit fome inftances of the manner in which Milton’s chara&er 
has been treated by fome of his former biographers and others. 
About the time that fpecimen was clofed, Dr. Johnfon’s New Nar- 
rative was thrown in the way of the editors, and could not be over- 
looked without leaving fome of the more candid and capable judges 
of Milton’s profe-writings to fuffer by the illiberal reflections of cer- 
tain (perhaps well-meaning) men, who may be led to think that 
truth, judgment, and impartiality are fmall matters, when contraited 
with what Dr. John{on’s admirers have thought fit to call, an in- 
imtable elegance of ftile and compofition. Our countrymen are 
certainly interefted, that wrong reprefentations of the character of fo 
capital a writer as John Milon fhould be corrected, and properly 
cenfured ; and therefore as the work from which the following Ke- 
marks are extra¢ted may fal] into the hands of very few of the nu- 
merous readers of Dr. Johnfon’s Prefaces, we hope the public will 
approve of our republifhing thefe itrictures on the Doctor’s account 
oe in a form to which may be had an eafier and more gene- 

accefs,’ 
The acrimony with which Dr. Johnfon has permitted him- 
lf to treat the charaéter of Milton is well known. ‘Thofz 


pats of his Narrative which feemed to be more particularly ob- 
nie 


" Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Efq; 2 vol. 4t0, of which an ac- 
ount will {peedily be given in this Review. 
l 
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noxious were pointed out, fo far at Jeaft as the nature of oy 
work and the limits affigned to each individual article would 
admit of, in the Review for Auguft 1779. The prefent Writer 
takes a larger field. He enters into a minute and ample vindj- 
cation of the injured bard, not without recrimination on his 
learned hiftorian. If, perhaps, he may be lefs acrimonious, his 
Remarks are not without a due portion of afperity: he has cer- 
tainly given his antagonift @ Rowland for his Oliver. 

He enters into the detail of Dr. Johnfon’s particular male- 
volence to Milton, from its firft appearance to its confummation 
in the hiftory of his life. It firft appeared, as this Writer tells 
us, in his connexion with Lauder, the mean calumniator of 
Milton’s poetical fame. What fhare Dr. Johnfon had in that 
dirty bufinefs, will at this diftance of time be perhaps difficult to 
difcover. Charity, however, inclines us to hope that his thare 
was not fo great as this Remarker feems willing to attribute 
to him. 

That part of Milton’s conduc, on which Dr. Johnfon lays 
confiderable ftrefs, and which fome of his warmeft admirers 
have thought reprehenfible, is his attachment to Cromwell, 
What is advanced on this fubjeét by the prefent Writer feems 
to be a reafonable juftification of him. 

* Milton’s attachment to Cromwell has been imputed to him asa 
blot in his charafler long before it was taken up by Dr. Johnfon ; who, 
to give him his due, has made the moft of it in a fmall compafs. 

‘* Milton,” fays he, ‘* having tafted the honey of public employ- 
“* ment, would not return to hunger and philofophy ; but, continu- 
*¢ ing to exercife his office under a manifeft ufurpation, betrayed to 
© his power that liberty which he had defended.” 

‘ Ic is hardly neceflary to apprize a reader of Milton’s profe-works 
that his ideas of u/urpation and public liberty were very different from 
thofe of Dr. Johnfon. In the Dottor’s fyitem of government, public 
liberty is the free grace of an hereditary monarch, and limited in 
kind and degree by his gracious will and pleafure; and confe- 
quently to controul his arbitrary aéts by the interpofition of good 
and wholefome laws, is a manife/? ufurpation upon his prerogative. 
Milton allotted to the people a confiderable and important fhare in 
political government, founded upon original ftipulations for the 
rights and privileges of free fubjeéts, and called the monarch who 
fhould infringe or encroach upon thefe, however qualified by lineal 
fucceffion, a tyrant and an ufurper, and freely configned him to the 
vengeance of an injured people. Upon Johnfon’s plan, there can 
be no fuch thing as public liberty. Upon Milton’s, where the laws 
are duly executed, and the people protected in the peaceable and 
legal enjoyment of their lives, properties, and municipal rights and 
privileges, there can be no fuch thing as u/urpation, in whofe hands 
foever the executive power fhould be lodged, From this doétrine 
Milton never fwerved ; and in that noble apoftrophe to Cromwell, 


in his Second Defenfe of the People of England, he fpares ye 
remis 
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remind him, what 2 wretch and a villain he wou!d he, fhould he 
savade thole liberties which his valour and magnanimity had reftored. 
If, after this, Milron’s employers deviated from Ais idea of their 
duty, be it remembered, that he was neither in their fecrets, nor an 
jnftrument in their arbitrary aQs or encroachments ow the legal 
rights of the fubject; many (perhaps the mot) of which were to be 
jultified by the neceflity of the times, and the malignant attempts of 
thofe who laboured to reflore that wicked race of defpotic rulers, 
the individuals of which had uniformly profefled an utter enmity to 
the claims of a free people, and had atted according'y, in perfe& 
conformity to De Jubnfon’s political creed. On another hard, be 
irobferved, that in thofe State-letters, latinized by Mil:on. which 
remain, and in thofe particularly written in the name of the Pro- 
tedor Oliver, the ftriteft attention is paid to the dignity and im- 
portance of the Brit'fh nation, to the protection of trade, and the 
Proteflant religion, by fpirited expottulaions with foreign powers on 
any infraction of former treaties, in a flyle of fteady determination, 
of which there have been few examples in fubfequent times. A cer- 
tain fign in what eftleem the Britith government was held at that 
period by all the other powers of Europe, And as this was the only 
province in which Milton acted under that government which Dr. 
ohnfon calls an ufurpation, Jet his fervices be compared with thofe 
performed by Dr. Johnfon for his prefent patrons; and let the con- 
fitutional fubje&t of the Britifh empire judge which of them better 
deferves the appellation of a traitor to public liberty, or have more 
righteoufly earned the Aoney of a penfion. 

‘The real u/urper is the wicked ruler over a poor people, by whatever 
means the power falls into his hands. And whenever it happens that 
the imperium ad optimum quemque a minus boxo transfertur, the fabjec 
isor fhould be too much interefted in the fact to confider any charac- 
ter of the rejected ruler but his vicious ambition, the violence and 
injuflice of his counfels, and the flagitious aéts by which they were 
executed, | 

* Thefe petulant refleQions of the Do&tor on Milton, might, many 

of them, eafily be anfwered by recrimination ; we have often won- 
dered, in running over this nev narrative, that the con{cioufnefs of 
the hiflorian’s heart did not difable bis hand for recording feveral 
things to the reproach of Milton, which rebound with double force 
on his own notorious conduct. Has he always believed that the go- 
vernment of the Houfe of Hanover was lefs an ufurpation than that 
of Oliver Cromwell ? Having tailed the honey of a penfion for writ- 
ing minifterial pamphlets, would he feel no regret in returning once 
more to hunger and philofophy ? 
_ The Doétor perhaps will tell us, that he is in no danger of ftarv- 
Ing, even though his penfion fhouid be fulpended to-mo:row, Beit 
fo; and by what kind of proof will he thew that Milton had no 
Means of earning his bread but his political employment? 

‘Milton however made the experiment, which happily Dr. Johnfon 

’@s not; and that too after the Reftoration; and refiited the tempra- 
tions of court favour, and the folicitations of his wife to accept of it, 
With a magnanimity which would do him honour with any man but 
the author of the new narrative, 

éve June, 1780, li ¢ Milton's 
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‘ Milton’s reafon for rejecting this offer was, that “ his wifh was 
** to live and die an honeft man.” But, fays the Doétor, << if he 
** confidered the Latin Secretary as exercifing any of the powers of 
** government, he that had fhared authority, cither with the parliae 
** ment or Cromwell, might have forborn to talk very loudly of his 
** honefty,” p. gi. 

‘ The venom of this remark happens to be too weak to do any 
mifchief. Cafuiits of all fects and complexions have done jutftice to 
the honefty of men who adhered to their principles and perfuafions 
though they might judge wrong in the choice of them. ” 

‘ He goes on, ** And if he thought the office minifterial’ only, he 
“« certainly might have Aonefily retained it under the King.” Not 

uite fo certainly, But Milton’s and Dr. Johnfon’s notions of ho. 
nefiy are fo widely different, that we cannot admit the Dodor to efti- 
mate Milton’s honefty by his own fcale. In the end, however, he 
quettions the fact. 

‘* But this tale has too little evidence to deferve a diiquifition: 
‘© large offers and flurdy rejections are among the moft common to- 
“* pics of falfehood.” ‘That is, in plain unaffected Englith, *‘* No 
«* man could ever reject a large offer, though on conditions ever {o 
«* repugnant to his profefled principles.” But the Doétor is but an 
individual, and his experience from his own particular cafe will not 
be admitted as the ftandard of other men’s integrity ; and yet this is 
the only reafon he gives for rejecting this anecdote, fo honourable to 
Milton. 

‘ Milton’s attachment to Cromwell wasevidently founded on diffe- 
rent confiderations, The narrownefs of the Prefbyterians in their 
notions of Liberty, and particularly of religious liberty, had ap- 
peared upon many occafions. He more than hints, in his Areopa- 
gitica, their inclination to govern by the epifcopal and oppreflive 
maxims of the Stuart race. He faw and abhorred their attempts to 
thackle the faith of Proteftants and Chriftians in the bonds of 
fyfiems, confeflions, tefts, and fubfcriptions.’ 

The lamentable influence of party prejudices cannot more 
forcibly be illuftrated than by comparing, with our ingenious 
Author, the different treatment that Dryden and Milton have 


experienced at the hands of the fame Biographer. 

‘ The Doétor, in fpeculating upon Dryden’s perverfion to Popery, 
and (as one of the Reviewers of his prefaces expreffes it) ‘* attempt- 
ing ‘‘ ingenioufly to extenuate it,” concludes that, Emguiries into the 
Beart are not for man. 

‘ Notruly, not when Dryden’s apoftacy is to be extenuated ; but 
when poor Milton’s fins are to be ngenioufly aggravated, no Spanifh 


Inquifitor more fharp-fighted to difcern the devil playing his pranks : 


in the heart of the poor culprit, or more ready to conduct him to aa 
auto de fe. , 

‘ In Dryden’s cafe, the prefumption is, that ‘* a comprehenfive 18 
“* likewife an elevated foul, and that whoever is wile, 1s likewile 
*¢ honeft,” But if it is watural to hope this, why not hope it © 
Milton as well as of Dryden? Where is the competent impartia 
judge who will admit, that Milton’s foul was lefs compreheniive 
lefs elevated than the foul of Dryden? ‘net 
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¢ But what occafion for all this grimace in accounting for Dry- 
den’s tranfition from what he did or did not profefs to the church of 
Rome? Dr. Johnfon ought to have been fatisied with Dryden’s own 
account in his tale of the Hind and the Panther; the rather, as he 
there feems to have verified by experience Dr. Johnion’s maxim, 
that ‘‘ he that is of no church can have no'‘feligion.” He frankly 
confefles, that having no fteady principle of relizion in his youth, or 
even in his maturer years, he finally fet up his reft in the church of 
Rome: and indeed if the effentials of religion confift in the trap- 
pings of a church, he could rot have made a better choice *. 

‘ Dryden was reprehenfible even to infamy fot his own vices, and 
the licentious encouragement he gave in his writings to thofe of 
others. But he wrote an anti-republican poem called db/alom and 
Achitophel; and Dr. Johnfon, a man of high pretenfions to moral 
character, calls him a wife and an honeft man. Miiton was & man 
of the chafteft manners, both in his converfation and his writings. 
But he wrote Iconoclaffes, and in the fame Dr. Johnfon’s efteem was 
both a knave and a fool. 

‘ The church of Rome fubftitutes orthodoxy for every virtue under 
heaven. And loyalty among the high Royalifts canonizes every raf- 
cal and profligate with a full and plenary abfolution. Thefe are, it 
is true, amongft the vileft and meanett partialities of the defpotic 
faction ; and Dr. Johnfon, confcious of his merit in other depart- 
ments, fhould blufh, and be humbled, to be found in the lilt of fuch 
miferables.’ 

From the fpecimens exhibited it will be no difficult matter to 
form an idea of the nature and fpirit of the performance under 
confideration. The Writer feems actuated by a generous con- 
cern for the reputation of an injured individual, and by a truly 
patriotic regard for the general liberties of mankind ; which he 
thinks, and perhaps not without reafon, have been infidioufly 
attacked by a mafked battery directed at the moral character of 
Milton, one of Liberty’s moft zealous and refpeétable advocates, 

Thefe Remarks, fo far as they immediately relate to Dr. 
Johnfon, are clofed with a Differtation on his motives for come 
pofing the fpeech delivered by the late unhappy Dr. Dodd, 
when he was about to hear the fentence of the law pronounced 
upon him, in confequence of an indictment for forgery. Though 
this, certainly, is a fubje€&t which will naturally excite much 
curious {peculation, yet its introduction here does not appear fuf- 
ficiently authorized by propriety, as it feems to bear not the re- 


moteft relation to the point in debate. C-r-—t, 


a “a 


* Bp. Burnet fpeaking of Dryden's converfion, fays, ** If his 
grace and his wit improve both proportionably, we fhail hardly find 
that he hath gained much by the change he has made, from having 
, religion to chufe one of the worilt.” Reply to Mr. Varillas, p- 
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Art. 14. Propofals for paying great Part of the National Debt, 
and reducing Taxes, immediately. By Robert Bird, Efg. 8vo, 
ss. Dodfley. 1780. 


R. Bird begins with fetting forth the great burdens which are 
borne by the fubject in confequence of the vaft accumulation 
of the national debt; and fhews, that we are not to eftimate the fum 
raifed on the fubjeét by the very fimall one which is paid into the 
Treafury. He firit fuppofes, that the expence of collecting the fe- 
véral taxes amounts to a fourth part of the fum levied; which we 
make no doubt is the cafe, at leaft, in the cufloms, which Mr. B, 
brings as an example ; but we much doubt whether it amounts to fo 
much in fome others, as the excife, the land-tax, &c. However, 
granting this, and that the feveral dealers, through whofe hands the 
commodities pafs to the confumer, retain each a profit of 12 per cent, 
he fhews, that for every 151. which is paid into the Treafury from 
the cuftoms, no lefs afum than 281. 1s, 11d, is raifed on the fubjed, 
Mr. Bird, from Sir Matthew Decker, inftances in the cafe of the 
fhoe-maker, who not only lays the tax, impofed on the leather, on 
his thoes, but the interefl of the money that he has advanced to pay 
that tax, and alfo a proportionable part of the money which every 
tradefman he dealt with for the neceffarics of life had laid on his 
goods: thefe Sir Matthew enumerates, to the number of twelve dif- 
ferent taxes, which the fhoe-maker muft lay on his fhoes, that he 
may be able to fubfilt as well as he did formerly. 

Had Mr. Bird but fortunately carried this confideration a little 
further, and remarked that, in confequence of this cordial agreement 
of all parties to tax their own commodities, the gentleman raifes his 
rents, the farmer his hay and corn, and even the day-labourer has 
raifed his hire from 8d. to 12d. a day within thefe zo years; he 
would have found that we are, on the whole, notwithftanding the 
complex operation of the taxes which he fpeaks of, every one of us 
pretty much in the fame fituation that we were before, and that it 
only requires a greater quantity of fpecie to circulate amongft us. 
We ought, perhaps, to except the poor foldier, and a few other per- 
fons, who {ubfiit on falaries, which have been long fince efiablithed, 
and who, by their peculiar fituations or employments, can neither 
create perquifites to their places, nor cheat their employers, as the 
excifemen, cuftom-houfe officers, and fome others who are in this 
fituation do. Perhaps among thefe few poor wretches who fufter on 
this account (for they are but comparatively few) we ought to 10 
clude the poor Reviewer, whe, notwithftanding he pays his quota 0 
the fhoe-maker, &c. (unlefs indeed he goes without fhoes) fells his 
Reviews at the fame price he did thirty years age. me 

But, ferioufly, the only thing to be apprehended in this affair 185 
that by every man thus increafing the price of his labour, or the 


profits on his geods, the prices of our exports may be fo incres 
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that other nations will underfell us, and by that means deprive us of 
3 market for our manufactures.— But this we well know is not the cafe 
yet. How foon it may be; God only knows; but it will be then, 
and then only, that we can poffibly feel the burdens which Mr, Bird 
fpeaks of—until then, they are merely imaginary. Mr. Bird does 
indeed fay that this evil has actually overtaken us, and that we have 
already loft the greater part of our foreign trade. He muft give us 
jeave to doubr this, for, in moft of our manufactures, men are more 
wanted than work at prefent May it ever remain fo! 

Mr. Bird's {cheme for. paying this enormous debt depends on a cal- 
culation which we much fear can never be verified; or put in prac- 
tice antil men are made differently from what they now are, or, we 
fear, ever will be. He eftimates the whole landed property of 
Great Britain at 1000 millions, and perfonal property at as much. 

tl this may be very true, for aught that we know, and we hope it 
is. But, bere comes the rub: every man is to give im a true eftimate 
of his whole property, and yield up to government a twentieth part 
of it; which when every one has hone/?/y done, if there be any truth 
in arithmetic, and the above eftimation of property, it will amount 
t0100 millions. The national debt he eflimates at 180 millions; 

149 millions of this he fuppofes belong to ourfelves, and the re- 

maining 4o millions to foreigners: this 140 millions he propofes 

to pay off at Go per cent.; at which price he thinks the holders of 
ftock will have a good bargain; and at this rate, 140 millions will 
be paid off with 84 millions; confequently, 16 millions will be left, 
at the difpofal of the Firfi Lord of the Treafury, to be applied to the 
fervices of the enfuing year, or to the payment of unfunded debts. 

We cannot help remarking, that itis very probable molt of the Stock- 

holders will chink differently from Mr. Bird, and look on themfelves 

ashardly dealt with, in being obliged to part with their flock for 

6o per cent. which many of them bought at go, and fome at more 

than par, and have to give up one-twentieth of what may remain 

afterwards: but we apprehend they may reft fatished that this will 
not fpeedily be required of them. ; 

Art. 15. Striéures on a Pamphlet entitled ‘* Fa&ts to Landhold- 
ers, Stockholders, &c.” By a Volunteer. 8vo. 18, 6d. Faulder. 
1780. 

This volunteer in the fervice of Adminiftration has confidered 
the celebrated pamphlet entitled Faas, ce. [See Review for January 
lat] -with great attention, and offers many remarks on that per- 
formance, which appear to merit the regard of the Public: we fhould 
always bear the other fide. 

Art. 16. 4 Letter from a Gentleman in the Englifh Houfe of 
Commons, in Vindication of his Conduét, with regard to the At- 
fairs of Ireland. Addreffed to a Member of the Irth Parliament. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Bew. 1780. 

By ‘ a Gentleman in the Englith Houfe of Commons,’ we are to 
underftand— Mr. Edmund Burke—whofe parliamentary conduét, with 
regard to the late national advantages {fo fuccefsfully contended for 
by Ireland, is the fubject of this very mafterly apology. We have 
2odoubs that this letter is the genuine production of Mr. Burke’s 

Ii 3 elegant 
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elegant pen: the ftyle alone, as the Editor obferves, is fufficient to 
prove its authenticiry. 


Art, 17: Two Letters from D. Hartley, Efq; M. P. addreffed weca 


to the Committee of the County of York. 8vo. 6d. Almon, “< 
1780. 
In the firft of thefe letters, Mr. Hartley points out, what every one ~~ 
faw betore, the diforders of the State, proceeding from ‘ minifterial pent 
influence, by means of places, penfions, beneficial contra@s, &c. and ron | 
he recommends, as the only fpecific cure for a difeafe fo alarmingly re ' 
dangerous to the body politic, a F EE and iNDEPENDENT Par. old 
LIAMENT.’ Mr. H. is certainly right in his prefcription ; but where pore 
is the apothecary who can make it up? domi 
In his fecond letter, he earneitly recommends conciliatory mea. man 


fures with regard to America. Here, too, Mr. H. is no lefs obvioufly 

in the right; and we believe he can hardiy meet with an Englithman No, « 

who will diffent from his opinion; but here alfo we are afraid the Se 
difficulty lies in getting the prefcription made up. 

Art. 18. Copies of the Proceedings of the General Meetings of the Art 
County of Wilts; and likewile Copies of the Proceedings and Cor. 
re{pondence of the Committee appointed at the General Meeting C 
of the County, held 26th January, 1780, Publifhed by Order of 


the Committee. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin, : 
The letters of the Lorps Shelburne and Radnor, and the Com. ow 


| MONERS Fox, Burke, Barré, T. Pitt, and Dunning, will render ali 
this pamphlet acceptable to the Public in general. The other peti- 








tioning counties would do well to follow the example of Wilthhire, Me 
in printing their correfpondence ; which will, at leaft, be attended A 
: with this advantape,—it will point out to the people of this country, 4 
thofe noble and worthy perfons who were friends to a defign which T 
might have produced the happieft confequences to the Britith nation, me 
in ref{pect of that moft important article, PusLic Ogconomy! i 
MEDICAL. or 
ht. 19. An Enquiry into the Origin of the Gout; wherein its page 
* “various Symptoms and Appearances are traced to their Caufe; and Dart 
a fafe and certain Mode of remedying it propofed. By John Scott, peri 
M.D. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Becket. 1780. it as 
“That the Gout ftill continues the opprobrium medicorum, is certainly mea 
not owing to a want of attention to it in the faculty, fince fcarcea tain: 
month paffes which does not bring with it fome new treatife on this not : 
difeafe. Of the number of thefe which have paffed before us in fay, 
their quiet courfe to the pacific ocean of oblivion, we have not met /muc 
with any, whofe progrefs will probably be more unnoticed than the =f) perf 
prefent. Its doétrines are fo refined and fubtilized, and its precepts 
are fo trite and general, that it hardly offers a fingle temptation to Art 
yeaders, either learned or unlearned, to give it a perufal. We are 
forry to be obliged to affert, that fcarcely any thing ever came before v 
us in the thape of a fcientific treatife, fo utterly void of precife and B 
accurate ideas from one end to the other. Here is a great deal about 4 
nervous fluid, xthereal fpirit, ele€tric principle and phlogifton ; with A 
their ebullitions, impetufes, periodical tides, deflagrations, &¢. >Y a ne 
ringing the changes on which terms, every phanomemon of the a Par 
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accounted for without the leaft difficulty or hefitation. Though there 


no hint in this publication of the author’s poffefling a mcfrum, yet 


wecannot but fufpect that it is preparatory to the appearance of one ; 
face in the chapter where one would expect him to come to the point, 
and declare * his fafe and effe€tual remedy,’ there is nothing but inex- 
licableenigma. ‘The great matter, he tells us, is‘to * reconduét the 
tide of animal fpirits in its proper channel, through the inteffinal 
anal.’ But © no purge, nor any thing ftimalative, is: proper for this 
purpofe ;? and what is, he leaves us to difcover by our own faga- 
city. He isa little more explicit under the head of regimen; though, 
indeed, we are not greatly informed, when he tells us, that diet 1s bet 


] ‘which produces after every meal a general glow through all the ab- 





dominal vifcera, together with a ferene hilarity of mind.? The gentle- 
man has certainly a lively fancy, and would probably fucceed in poe- 
ry; witnefs the following pretty paflage, * The periodical tide,’— 
No, on fecond thoughts, the ladies will frown at us:—we therefore 
recommend the curious reader to the book. A 
HuSBANDRY. , 


Art. 20. Praétical Hufbandry; or, the Art of Farming, with 
a Certainty of Gain: as practifed by judicious Farmers in the 
Country. The Refult of Experience and long Obfervation. Bv 
Dr. John Trufler of Cobham, Surry. In this work 1s contained all 
the Knowledge neceffary in the plain Bufinefs of Farming, unin- 
cumbered with Theory, Speculation, or experimental Enquiry ; 
alfo, a Number of Eftimates of the Expences and Profits of diffe- 
rent Crops in the common Way, taken from Minutes kept; and 
avariety of ufeful Remarks not to be ‘met with in any Books of 
Agriculture. ‘Together with Directions for meafuring Timber. 
8vo. 35. 6d. fewed. Baldwin. 17380. 

The art of farming with a certainty of gain! How ‘unfortunate 
was Mr. Marfhall not to have feen this book before he wrote his 
chapter on the hazard of farming. No one, not even excepting the 
eminent Mr. Curl, was ever more happy in the-choice of his title- 
pages than Dr. John Truffer. As, indeed, it is in general the only 
part of his various publications in which he has an exclufive pro- 
perty, it would be unpardonable not to beftow fome pains to make 
it as finifhed and captivating as poffible. The prefent work isa 
meagre compilation from Young and Mortimer. So far from con- 
taining, as this Reverend Plagiary afferts, a variety of ufeful remarks 
not to be met with in any books of agriculture, we will venture to 
fay, there is fcarcely a plough-driver in the kingdom but knows as 


(much of farming as can poflibly be learned from this catch-penny 


performance. Cc + & 
MIscCELLANEOUS, °° Ve 


Art. 21, Rhyme and Reafon: or, a freth Stating of the Arge- 
ments againit an Opening through the Wall of Queen’s Square, 
Weftminiter. By a Knight. With the original Arguments at the 
Bottom of the Page, for the Information of the Inquifitive, Sec. 
4t0. 1s. 6d. Fauldér, &c. 1780. 

A defire having been éxprefled, and a fcheme formed, to promote 
aneighbourly intercourfe among the inhabitants of Queen’s Square, 
Park-ftreet, Sc, by opening a convenient paffage through the wall 
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which at prefent ftands as a barrier between them, this facial pur. 
pofe has, it feems, been particularly oppofed by Sir J~n H—kw, 
— whofe printed Reafons againk the withed for opening, are made the 
bafis of thefe burle/que verfes. 

** Perfonal fatire, like other corrofives, may, asa corre{pondent 
on- this fubject, remarks, have its ufe: and it can never be more 
properly applied than in the way of recrimination and felf defence 
The Authors of this ironical compofition (for, it feems, more than one 
pen has been employed on this occafion) are candid enough to accom. 
pany it-with the original performances which gave rife to it, in order 
that the Public may judge of the one as well as the other: and itis 
not to be woudered at, that fo rude and ungentlemanlike an attack 
as the-original appears to be, upon a number of families in a neigh. 
bourhood, fhould produce a reply of this fort; for whoever takes 
upon him to print and difperfe invectives againft others, becomes a 
Drawcanfir ; and throws down the gauntlet for any that will, to take 
up... If he is foiled in the confequence, he has nothing to complain 
ofebut his own folly, Thofe who have a relifh for farcattical humour 
and: pointed fatire, we may venture to fay, will meet with as much 
entertainment as the nature of fuch a fubject would admit of.” 
Art. 22. Minutes of the Proceedings at a Court-Martial, affem. 

bled to inquire into the Caufe of the Lofs of his Majefty’s late ship 

Ardent. ‘Laken by George Jackfon, Efg; Judge Advocate of bis 

Majettv’s Fleet. Publifhed by Order of the Right Honourable the 

Lords Commifhioners‘of the Admiralty. 4to. 2s. 6d. Cadell, 

1780. 

Military difcipline, having for its object the good of the fervice, 
overlocks a!) perfonal confiderations in the attainment of this great 
end. Among the rigors of the Pruffian difcipline, we are told that 


a foldier was caned for fneezing, which feems to be an effort of na- 
ture little dependent on the will; yet an old Pruffian officer remarked, 


that the men did not cough fo often as they ufed to do formerly. 
From the circumftances ftated, Captain Boteler will, in all proba- 

bility, be confoled with milder verdicts, in private judgment, than 

that which was proneunced by the Court before whom he was ar- 
raigned. 

Art. 23. Thoughts on the dangerous Tendency of employing Fo- 
reigners. Addrefied to the People of England. 8vo, 18. 64. 
Faulder. 

Whatever may be thought of this pamphlet as a literary compofis 
tion, the Author appears to be an honeit, well-meaning patriot; 
though he fays nothing about petitions or aflociations. 
Art. 24. Memoirs of the Town and County of Leicefter.. Contain 

ing the Mhtiquities of each, and the hiitorical and biographical 

Relations at Jarge. To which is added, a brief fapplementary 

Account of the prefent State of Leicefterfhire. By John Throfby. 

1zmo. 6 Vol. 12s. fewed. Leicefler, printed for the Author 

Sold by Crowder in London. 

We fhall not detain our Readers long with an account of this pub- 
lication. The hiftory of acounty may be rendered an inftrucuve, 
entertaining, and ufeful performance ; but it is requifice for this put- 


pofe that the Edisor fhould have tafe, judgment, and an acgnent 
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ance with hiftory and antiquities; befides which, he muft be inqui- 
§:ive, laborious and accurate; and it will be farther neceffary that he 
fhould be able to fupport that expence both of time and money 
which a faithful and ingenious narration of this kind will certainly 
demand. From looking into thefe volumes it appears to us that Mr, 
Throfby has greatly failed as to the moit agreesble and beneficiat 
execution of a work of this na‘ure. He expreffes himfelf with difi- 
dence concerning his performance, and affures the Public of the 
pains he has employed abour it. We are unwilling wholly to con- 
demn it, though we cantiot fpeak in its commendation. It feems'to 
us, that his plan is unpleafing and perplexing, He might have been 
guided much better by confulting publications of this fort concern- 
ing Oher counties, Verhaps, however, he may have faggelted fome 
hints or obfervations that may be ferviceable whenever another Hiftory 
of Leicefter ‘Dire fhall be undertaken. 

Art.25. Remarks and Conjeétures on the Voyage of the Ships 
Refolution aad Dio very, in Search of a northerly Peflage from 
Kimichatka co Eng and, after tne Death of Capt. James Cook: 
with Reef ns to imagine that thefe Ships have wintered in Siberia, 
Nova Zembla, or Lapland. Vo which is added, an Eulogium, or 
Tribute of Gra:'. de to the Memory of that celebrated Navigator. 
Intended as a Puclude or introduction te a future Publication on 
the Subject of the North-eall Paffige. ‘8vo, 18. Bew. 1780. 
Letters arrived a few days ago at the India-houle, containing cer- 

tain information that this Author is miflaken in every conjecture 

which he has made concerning the place where thefe fhips wintered > 

for that inflead of wintering in Siberia, Nova Zembla, or Lapland, 

as he had conjectured, they were returning home by the way of 

China and the Cape of Good Hope, as might reafonably have been 

expected without this certain information. w 

Art. 26. ‘The Crifis, Now or never. Addreffed to the People””* * 
of nngland. Concluding with a poetical Invecation to the Genius 
of England. By a Gloucelterfhire Freeholder. ato. 18. 6d. 
Rivington. 

This Glouceftcrfhire freeholder, though a very indifferent writer, 
exprefies himfelf hike an honeft and well meaning man. His patch- 
work plan of reformation is a triennial parliament, and change of 
miniters. A change of minifters, to thote who may be immediately 
lutereited in the change, is no doubt defirable; but the people at 
lage will farely with for fomething more fubflantial—annual parlia- 
ments, and an equal repiefeniation. C 4-H, 
' Art. 27. An Abfirad of the Trial of George Straiton, Henry 

Brooke, Charles Floyer, and George Mackay, Eyquires, for depofing 

the Right Honourable Lord Pigot, late Governor of Fort St, 

George, in the Ealt Indies. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1780. 

This abiiraét, we are informed, is printed from the notes of a gen- 
tleman of Lincoln’s Inn; and is intended for public information, as 
the defendants decline publifhing the notes of their fhort-hand 
riters. Whatever the defendants may propofe to themfelves by 
Omitting fuch a publication, they are no doubt extremely well fatil- 
ed with the event of the trial. The general circumftances of the 

| unhappy 
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unhappy Lord Pigot’s fate, are well known; and Madam Juftice, 





ike any other whimfical Jady, only gave the a¢ting parties in jt a i 
grate tap with her fan, and faid—Get you gone, for a pack of naughty ar 
oys J 4 
A 


Art. 28. The Literary Hiftory of the Troubadours, Containing 
their Lives, Extraéts from their Works, and many Particulars re. 
lative to the Cufloms, Morals, and Hiftory of the Twelfth and 

Thirteenth Centuries. Colletted and abridged from the French 

| of M, De Saint-Pelaie, by the Author of the Life of Petrarch, 

Ottavo. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1779. 











| In the Appendix to the sift, and that to the 52d volume of our be 
Review, we gave a pretty full account of Abbe Millot’s Dilcourfe ~ 
prefixed to the Literary Hiitory of the Troubadours, to which we re. it 

| ; sfer our Readers. th 
To The ingenious Mrs. Dobfon, to whom the Public is indebted for : 

her very entertaining Life of Petrarch, now prefents us with a judi- ] | 

~ cious colle&tion of the mott interefting and inftrudtive parts of Mr, 

yy De Saint Pelaie’s work, which cannot fail of being agreeable to rn 

! thofe who make the human heart their ftudy, and are defirous of | 
| being acquainted with the manners and cuftoms of the twelfth and 
| thirteenth centuries, ‘ We fee (to ufe Mrs. Dobfon’s own words) 

| fovereigns and great lords, knights and noble ladies, monks and | 

f prelates, libertines and devotees, enthufiafts in love or in religion, | 
: fatirifts or licentious flatterers, pafs in review before us,’ ‘ | 

Art. 29. 4 New Syftem of medern Geography : or, a Geographi- 

‘ cal, Hiftorical, and Commercial Grammar ; and prefent State of ‘ii 
Hl the feveral Kingdoms of the World. By William Guthrie, Efq. aa 
. The Aftronomical Part by James Fergufon, F.R.S. A new Edi- ‘. 

we tion, with great Additions and Improvements. Illuftrated with a mS 
“< Set of large Maps, engraved by Mr. Kitchin, &c. 4to, 11, 15, my 
Dilly, &c. 1780. sn 

It is unneceflary to fay any thing concerning the nature, defign, a 

and: general plan. of this werk, as they are particularly pointed out Ar 

, in the preface to the former editions of it, and as we have already 

A given a fafficient account of this undertaking, in the xlvth volume : 

ef our Review. Mr. Guthrie’s performance was at firft principally 
intended for fchools ; but having met with almoft univerfal approba- wh 
tion, ic has been thought proper to print a new edition of it, on a ne 
large type, and in a hand{fome quarto volume, and to enrich it with she 
gw new fe: of maps, engraved by the beft artifts. litt 
e work being hiftorical, as well as geographical, tle perpetual of 
flu&tuation of human affairs has rendered fome confiderab!e additions ° the 
neceffary in the hiftorical part ; fuch additions have accordingly been pe 
made in the edition now before us; particularly, fome account is given tio 
of the Jate extraordinary revolutions in Ruffia, Denmark, Sweden, sin 
and Poland ; of the rife and progrefs of the unhappy conteft between ( 
Great Britain and the American Colonies, and of fome of the principal pee 
incidents of the war between them, together with a brief account 0 ae 
the late voyages, which have been undertaken at the expence of the Nbe 

; Britihh goveanment, for the purpofes of difcovery, and efpecially in the 

| the fouthern hemifphere. In the defcriptions of feveral esi ae 

: ne r} 
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iikewife, and in the accounts of their hiftories, feveral particulars 

are added, which need not be diftin&ly enumerated, but which add 

greatly to the value of the prefent edition. . 

Art. 30. A View of the prefent State of the Dutch Settlements in 

' * the Eaff Indies. Containing a true and circumiftantial Account of 
their Government, Adminiftration, and Proceedings, their Pof- 
feflions, drooping Trade, Navigation, &c, By a Perfon long refi- 
dent inIndia. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinfon. 

Comparifons are faid to be odious; but in this inftance they can 
be odious only to the Dutch; and at prefent they are lawful game: 
for if this homely inveétive, homely perhaps becaufe written in Eng- 
lith by a Dutch pen, deferves any degree of credit; the fervants as 
they are bere called, of the Englifh Eaft India Company, about 
whofe mal-pradlices we make fuch a rout, are by the aforefaid me- 
thod of comparifon, humane, well-bred, and courteous gentlemen ! 
It is to be noted, that the parties compared, exercife their virtues at. 
a great dillance from Europe. 


Art. 31. Letters to and from the Countefs Du Barry, the Jatt , 


Miitrefs of Lewis XV. ot France; containing her Correfpondence 
with the Princes of the Blood, Minifters of State and others; in- 
cluding the Hiftory of that Favourite, and feveral curious Anec- 
dotes of the Court of Verfailles, during the Jat fix Years of that 
Reign; with explanatory Notes. Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. 38. fewed. Kearfley. 1779. 

Perhaps there is no part of the globe where female influence is fo 
extenfive as in France. Madame Du Barry is only one inftance, 
among feveral, in which the miitrefs of a King of France has been 
in faét his prime minifter. In this capacity fhe acted for many years: 
and whether thefe letters be genuine or not (which is a point we do 
not undertake to determine), they exhibit, in a lively and entertaine 
ing manner, the amours and political intrigues of this celebrated 
woman. 


Art. 32. 4 Hint to the Dyers and Cloth-makers. And well ° 


worth the Notice of the Merchant. By ‘James Haigh, Silk and 

Moflin Dyer, Leeds. 8vo. 6d. Rivington and Son. 

Mr. Haigh feems laudably zealous for the improvement of his art ; 
which he very fenfibly advifes his brother dyers to.expeét from a 
better knowledge of the chemical qualities of the drugs made ufe of, 
and from fuperior -care and cleanlinefs in their operations. This 
little tra&t contains likewife fome practical inftructions that may be 
of ufe tothe dyers; and a very important hint to the merchants, that 
they cannot reafonably expeét to have the fineft colours, when they 
are unwilling to pay a proportionate price for them.—This obferva- 
tion is indeed of great confequence, and well worth the attention of 
_ Merchants in general, who frequently contribute to the ruin of our 
manufactures, by eftablifhing a mean competition among the work- 
people, not which fhall excel in quality, but which fhall make their 
goods the cheaprf?, and confequently the worf. A contrary and more 
liberal way of thinking would greatly tend to improve and eftablifh 
the charaéter of our manufaétures: and we fhould not then long hear 
It afferted, that our blacks and fcarlets, efpecially the latter, are 
yet greatly inferior to the French.—-P/ato informs us, that the dyers 

in 
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in his time, when they wifhed to make a fine colour, begun by dif, 


charging the fiuff of all impurity, and making it firlka perfe@ awhite ap 
.and no doubt great care and exadze/s in the preparation, clearne/; in a 
- ssthe liqucrs, and xeatue/t in the whole procefs, are of great confe- he 


quence in this very ufeful art. 


For our account of Mr. Haigh’s Dyer’s Afifant in the Art o pisk=y, hav 





sin 
Wool and Woollen Goods, fee Review for Augult 1779, p. 158, Jig a 
Refpecting AMERICA. ai 
Art. 33. 4 Candid Examination of the Mutual Claims of Great oe 
Briain and the Colonies: with a Plan of Accommodation, on Con- ‘ 
ftitutional Principles. By the Author of ‘* Letters to a Noble. Put 
man, on the Conduét of the American War. 8vo. 25. News diti 
York printed, in 1775, and now republifhed by Wilkie. 178c, of | 
This republication contains two tracts, viz. the Candid Examina. all 
tion, and a defence of it, in anfwer to 4n Addre/s to the Examiner, was 
They were originally publifhed in America, * with defign to prevail del: 
» gon the Colonifts to take the path of accommodation, and to avoid thei 
» Pahe horsors of a-civil war:’ and they are reprinted in Britain, ‘ ata wor 
time when’ (fays the Author) the Public have reafon to hope that trat 
proper meafures will foon be taken to anite the two countries upon reft 
yuk and conftitational principles’—in order to ‘ throw fome light upon add 
the fubje&t."— The Author, ict is fuppofed, 1s Mr. Galloway, late a gra 
member of Congrefs, and a convert to the Britifh Government. To ‘ 
this Gentleman we owe, not only the ‘Letters toa Nobleman above- kno 
mentioned, but the two following well-received traéts, viz. ‘* Cool Or 

Thoughts on the Confequences of American Independence,” and 
*¢ Hiftorical and political Reflections on the Rife and Progrefs of the Ar 
« American Rebellion.’ Thefe performances have been refpectively | 
*  charatterifed and commended in our Reviews; and the prefent Exa- ' 
Mination is equally worthy of the very fenftble and ingenious , 
Writer. ' 
pitt. 34. da Lifay on the Interefts of Great Britain in regard to ' 
o «+ Amexica: or, An Quiline of the Terms on which Peace may be 
reftored to the Two Countries. 8vo. 6d. Sewell, 1780. are 
After expatiating, with good fenfe, on the impolicy of our conti- } co 
nuing the war in North America, the Author proceeds to enumerate an 
the terms on which an happy union between the two countries might cor 
be effected : he fays they are fuch as would, he is ‘* well affured, be fa{ 
received by America.” For the particulars, we refer to: the tract. be 
To fee them take effet, were a confummation devoutly to be wifbed. are 
MiLriTraARY AFFAIRS, he: 


Art. 35. «4 Supplement to the State of the Expedition from Canada *, . 
containing General Burgoyne’s Orders, refpecting the principal 
Movements and Operations of the Army, to the raifing of the 
Siege of Ticonderoga. 4to. 18. 6d. Becket, &c. 1780. 

‘ The Editor does not undertake to lay before the Public the whole 
of General Burgoyne’s orders during the campaign of 1777-—In fo 
exienfive a detail, many would appear quite uniaterefting at the pre- 


———— 





* See our account.of the State of the Expedition, &c. Review for 
March, Art. 33 of the Catalogue. ot 
€ 
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fent moment, and even at the time they were given, except perhaps 
to the departments immediately concerned, as far as regarded their 
execution: fuch are thofe refpecting the daily duties, the hofpital, 
the commiferate, drivers, &c. ‘Vhole only have been felefled, thae 
have for their object the general arrangements and movements of 
the army, and which may tend to illustrate the operations of the 
campaign. There are likewife fome few by Generals Carleton aod 

Philips, which are.introduced here, as relating in particular to Ge- 

neral Burgoyne’s expedition, 

‘The Editor’s principal indecement for offering thefe orders to the 
Public, was drawn not only from the idea that the ftate of the expe- 
dition is incomplete without them, but Jikewife from the obfervation 
of the avidity with which General Wo!fe’s orders were received by 
all ranks of people, and particularly by the officers of the army. Ik 
was conceived, that if General Wolfe’s orders were elteemed as mo- 
dels to commanding officers of corps, as well as infrudtive leflons ia 
their profeflion to thofe of an inferior rank, General Burgoyne’s 
would more fully anfwer that defcription, as they rela:e to military 
tranfaftions far more important, and to fcenes infinitely more inte- 
relting to the Public.—Befide that the Author of them is known to 
add to the knowledge and experience of the General all the exterior 
graces and refinement of the fcholar and the writer, 

‘It is but juftice to his Excellency the Lieutenant-General to ac- 
knowledge, that thefe orders are publifhed without his concurrence 
Or authority.’ 

PoETICAL. 

Art. 36. Elegiae Epifiles on the Calamities of Love and War. 
Including a penuine Defcription of the tragical Engagement be- 
tween his Majefly’s Ships the Serapis and Countefs of Scarborouph, 
and the Enemy’s Squadron under the Command of Paul Jones, on 
the Twenty-third of September, 1779. 8vo. 2s. Printed for 
the Authors¥and fold by Pridden. 1780. 

Thefe Epiftles, though written in no very high ftrain of poetry, 
are yet not deftitute of that pathetic tendernefs which is thought to 
conftitute the true nature of Elegy. They feem to bear a faithful 
impreflion of what pafled in the Writer’s mind at the time they were 
compofed ; and confequently to a Reader, who is not fqueamifhly 
fattidious, they will probably communicate more pleafure than may 
be afforded by fome more elegant and laboured performances, that 
- written without an immediate appeal to the feelings of the 

cart. 

The following paflage may perhaps jultify this remark : 

When late, (to Elbe’s commercial cities bound) 
As fail’d the veffe! o’er the deep profound, 
A gentle fwallow, labouring to explore 
The diftant confines of the fummer-fhore, 
Fell on the deck towards the approach of night, 
Panting for breath, and wearied with its flight, 
The pitied {cene foft o’er each rifling thought 
Your TENDER FEELINGS to remembrance brought: 
Whofe eye could ne’er behold the wanton bay 
The feather’d parent’s patient hopes deftroy : 

Whole 


X Renwich. x vi ton 
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Whofe ear could never bear the fportive found 

That laid the pheafant fluttering on the ground 

Whofe hand could ne’er infli the fatal pain 

The partlet-brood are deflin’d to fuftain. 

Twas your's to feel the fympathetic glow 

That-with your own, could weep for others’ woe. 

Oft as—to pafs the winter nights away, 

I’ve at your elbow read the tragic lay, 

(Your fkilful hands, by practice often try’d, 

While one the tleel and one the lawn employ’d) 

I’ve mark’d the tear that gliften’d in your eye, 

And feen your bofom heave the pitying figh. 

Not then the goddefs ancient poets drew, 

The queen of beauty, feem’d to vie with you.—’ 

Art. 37- Baas, with Notes. By John Walters, Scholar of 
Jefus College, and Sub-librarian in the Bodleian Library. 8V0. 
ss. Kearfly. 1780. 

If a reafonable degree of allowance be made for the period of life 
when thefe poems were written (fo early as before the age of nine- 
teen) they will be intitled to confiderable praife. The principal 
poem is Te Bodleiax Library, Little as fuch a fubject feems capable 
of poetic embellifhment, Mr, Walters has made it the vehicle not 
only of information, but entertainment. But the beft written and 
moftt fpirited piece in this collection, is the Epijile to Mr. Talbot, on 
his travels. 

The following paffage will pofibly convey no imperfect idea of 
the general {tile and manner which pervade the whole compofition : 

But hence we halle to feek the wintry plains, 

The Jand of old Helvetia’s hardy fwains, 

Whofe arms the Julian legions long withftood, 

And bath’d the chains, that Rome had forg’d, in blood. 
They ne’er, with hands in kindred wounds imbrued, 
Th’ imperial eagle’s dreadful track purfued 

O’er heaps of dead, with whom they once were free, 
(Sad reliques of expiring liberty !) 

Bur flill the fmiles that Cafar’s brow difplay d, 
With fallen frowning majefty repay’d. 
Like them, their rough defcendauts, fam’d in arms, 
Whom the fame foul of dauntle{s valour warms, 

Still to the charge advance with martial rage, 

jut, ah! no more in freedom’s fields engage : 
Intent no more their country’s rights to fave, 
With palms inglorious crown’d, and meanly brave, 
From. their own Alps and native mountains far, 
They wake the rage of mercenary war, 
And bend, as onward fweeps their Pyrrhic dance, 
The Corfic neck beneath the yoke of France. 
Guide of their march, Ambition lifts her eye, 
And waves her glitt’ring oriflamb on high. 

Befide thefe and fome few others, there are two Latin poems; the 
title of the one is he Progre/s of Religion; of the other, which is 3 


poem of fome length, Botany. Neither ‘of thefe, in our opinion, 
| are 
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sre of equal merit with his Englifh compofitions, At the end of the 
yolume is added a loco-defcriptive poem, entitled Landough, by Da- 
piel Walters, head {cholar of Cowbridge fchool. ‘ This poem (fays 
Mr. John Walters, with perhaps lefs truth than modefty), had its 
lace been determined by its merit, would have appeared at the head 
of this collection ; it was written by my brother in 177g, at the age 


ef feventeen.’ It certainly poffeffes no inferior degree of merit, (@-. 


Art. 38. The Cafile of Infamy, a poetical Vifion. In Two 
Parts. 4to. zs. Od. Bew. 1780. 

To reprove vice, and to expofe folly, is the province of fatire. The 
jnfruments the makes ufe of are wit, ridicule, and argument: argu- 
ment to efiablifh the truth and juftice of her accufations, and wit or 
ridicule to give force and poignancy to argument. To criminate, 
therefore, even the faireft objects of fatire without proof or propriety, 
js to calumniate and libel rather than to fatirize: for abufe, even 
though it may be jultly deferved, will no more conftitute fatire (as 
this Writer feems to imagine) than mere rhymes will conftitute the 
eflence of poetry. 

This poem, like others of the Writer’s compofitions, contains 
fome few marks of ingenuity, accompanied by many that are the re- 
wtrfe of midefly and good manners. 

In his Dedication ‘‘ to his very good friends the Montkly Re- 
viewers,” he charges them with inconfiftency, becaufe on one occa- 
fion they {poke of him as an ingenious Writer, and on another cen- 
fured him for writing Billing/gate poetry. We with, for the credit of 
human nature, that fuch a charge were really inconfiftent. The 
head is by no means a fufficient fecurity againfl the depravity of the 
heart. How common is it for men who are much fuperior in point 
of ingenuity to the Writer of this poem, if once they give them- 
felves up to the dominion of paffion, to be petulant, abufive, and in- 
tolerant! Our Author muft know little of human life, and confe- 
quently be ill qualified to fuftain the charaéter he has affumed, if he 
has not obferved many, who, notwithftanding the flattering prefages 
they may have once given, have afterwards, either through vanity, 
or other motives, turned out impertinent coxcombs, or fomething 
worfe. ‘There are too many inftances indeed, of perfons who have 
even the manners of gentlemen (our Author will perceive we are not 
alluding to him), who, from ill temper, or natural malignity, have 
fo far forgotten what they owe to themfelves and their own dignity, 


as fometimes to make ufe of language both fcurrilous and indecent. C- t~-6, 


Art. 39. The American Times: a Satire. In Three Parts. In 
which are delineated the Charaéters of the Leaders of the American 
Rebellion, Amongft the principal are, Franklin, Laurens, Adams, 
Hancock, Jay, Duer, Duane, Wilfon, Pulafki, Witherfpoon, 
Reed, M‘Kean, Wathington, Roberdeau, Morris, Chafe, &c. 
By Camillo Querno, Poet-laureat to the Congrefs. 4to. 25, 
Richardfon. 

The obfervations, which were thrown out in the foregoing article, 
ae not inapplicable to the prefent. This Writer empties his Jordan 
of invective with as little confideration or remorfe upon the Ameri- 


Can rulers, as the laft Writer does upon the rulers in England. 
| Camille 
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Camillo Querno is celebrated for his intimacy with Leo xX, and 
Cardinal Bembo. He poffeffed qualifications; which, to unprin- 
cipled men of pleafure and wit, like Bembo and the Pope, gained 
him admittance on a footing of the greatett familiarity—He was, in 
fhort, a poet, a buffoon, and adrunkard. Why the prefent Writer 
fhould make ufe of his name, we know not. He is neither a poet nor 
a buffoon. Without imagination he can hardly be the one, and 
without vivacity he is not even qualified for the other. It is notim- 
probable, however (if we may judge from the inteinperance of his 
rage), but in one refpect at leat he may bear the refemblance to the 


bard whofe fignature he has aflumed. Cif. .f 


Art. 40. Private Thoughts on Public Affairs: with fome Apo- 
logy for the Condu& of our late Commanders in Chief by Sea 
and Land. A poetical Efflay, by a Stander by. gto. 1s, Payne, 
1780. 

; This fander-by feems to look with no great degree of refpec upon 

either party, the ias or the outs: the latter appear to have the leait 

fhare of his regard. — With refpect to his poetical powers, though of 
that clafs which 


Non bomines, non di, non conceffere columna, 


they are neverthelefs equal to the difcuflion of coffee-houfe politics. D° 


Art. 41. 4n Epifile from Fofeph Surface, E/g; to Richard Brinf- 
Jey Sheridan, Efg; Chairman of the Sub-committee for Weitmin- 
fier. 4t0. 18. Od. Kearfley. 1780. 

A dabbler in poetry here attempts to cenfure a theatrical manager 
for dabbling in politics, Without examining how far fuch acondu& 
is prudent or defenfible, we fhall only obferve, that an able fatirift 
might have purfued the thought with more addrefs, and have con- 
trafted the dramatic and political avocations of a patriot, play-wright, 
and patentee, with more elegant raillery. ‘The verfification does not 
rife above mediocrity. 

Art. 42. The Senatorial Difpenfary, a Poem. Infcribed to his 

Grace the Duke of Rutland. 4:0. 1s. Portal. 1780. 

_ On a foppofition that the body natural and the body politic are 

analogous, this pleafant projector recommends that in fimilar difor- 

ders a fimilar mode of treatment fhould be adopted : 
¢ Where N—n, deck’d with due official form, 
“© Rides in the whirlwind, and direds the form :” 
Obferves, collected in himfelf, where glows 
The too redundant rage of Ayes and Noes, 
And coolly deals decorum to the reit ; 
Let there be placed a well-ftor’d Mep’cINE CHEST, 
With every drug that may each temper hit 
Weigh’d out in dofes, quantum fufficit, 
From which let all the members when they meet, 
In order take their phyfic and their feat; 
This would fo harmonize each jarring fopl 
That one opinion would pervade the whofe, 
Concurrent voices would exclude debate, 
And moderation foften party hate. 
** Great Galen’s fav’rite fons, alike expert, 


** To heal their patients or their country’s hurt, 
I ss Sage 
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‘6 Sage B——y and Add——n fhall ftand, 
“ Prefcribe, and * caf? the water of the land, 
«© Whilft every member confcious of their fill, 
‘¢ Shall freely fwallow bolus, draught, or pill, 
The Bark infus’d in T y Panaceas 
Would ftop /ome Patriotic Diarrheas.” , 
Though Mr. Tickell’s Projeé in all probability fuggefted the hint 
on which this lictle poem is tounded, the Author is, however, by no 





means a fervile imitator. op. he 


Art. 43. The Prophecy: a Poem. Addrefled to Mr. Burke, on 
his Plan for the ceconomical Reformation of the civil and other 
Eftablifhments. 4to;, 6d. Becket. 1780. 

This little fquib, though as deftitute of true poetry as of prophecy 
(if prophecy be the foretelling events not generally forefeen), 1s yet 
not without fome degree of merit. It is written in tolerable metre, 
and the fatire which it conveys is neither rude nor illiberal. 

Art. 44. 4 Sketch of the Times. A Satire. 4to. 18. 6d. Bew. 
This Writer feems to have a modeft opinion of his own powers 

and confequence. In a dialogue between him and his editor, the 

latter exclaims, 
Mercilefs pen! difdaining all confine: 
Was ever goofe-quill fo fevere as thine? 
Your fcorpion-fatire makes court-patriots fore * 
B—te, bufkin’d B—te, cries out—‘f I’ll read no more!’* 
Your poignant Mufe pale M—f—d’s choler ftirs ; 
She wounds the wincing T—t—r through his furs. 
Reviewers have confpired to write you downs 
And prejudice the judgment of the town. 

The reft of the poem is in the fame ftrain. It concludes with a 
vehement invective againft the worthy Archdeacon of Rochefter, 
who feems to have fallen under the difpleafure of this rancorous 
fcribe for no reafon, that we can perceive, except it be, that in his 
late Charge he has not been actuated by the fame malignant {pirit of 
intolerancy that rans through the whole of this abufive performance o 

RELIGIOUS, ZB ° 

Att. 45. Two Difcourfes: Firft, on the Pomps and Vanities of 
this World, trom Romans xii. 11. Second, on che Nature and 

| Defign of the Lord’s Suppers with fuitable Meditations, To 

Which are added, Two Forms of Prayers 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

1779. 

We find that Mr. Walder, the author of a fetmon of which we 
have given fome account, in our lift for laft month, is alfo the editor 
of this pamphlet. We fhall infert his advertifement, as containing 
all that #8 requifite for us to fay concerning it: * Thefe plain, pious, 
and chriftian difcourfes are the production of a female pen, the au- 
thor of feveral {mall valuable traéts, particularly, adifcourfe concern 
ng compaffion to the brute creation, a fecond edition of which was 
Printed in 1768; and is now become very fcarce. The worthy au- 
thor, though fhe is far advanced in years, continues to fpend the 


Principal part of her time in reading, ftudy, and writing; and the 
ee 





| * Macoeth, 
Rev, June, 17£0, Kk appears 
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appears fincerely defirous to do all in her power for the intereft of 
piety, virtue, and charity,’"—We fince find that this good Lady 
who refided at Southampton, died in January laft. ; 
Art. 46. Difcourfes on feleé? Paffages of the Scripture Hiftory, 

By Jofeph Jenkins, A. M. 12mo. 2 vols, 6s. Shrewibury 

printed. Sold by Buckland, &c. in London. 1770, ‘ 

The author of thefe difcourfes expreffes his hope, that, * in an 
age, wherein the Athenian fondnefs of hearing fomething new 

revails ; wherein fo many frivolous productions are dignified with 
the title of hiftory, and read with approbation; wherein the embe}. 
lithments of language are fo frequently proftituted, to feed the cor- 
ruptions of the heart, and deprave the morals of our youth, an at- 
tempt to engage the attention to the divine oracles, and fuggeft re- 
fle&tions which may be conducive to profit, will be received with 
candour.’ The difcourfes, which are twenty-one in number, are 
rather on the Calviniftical plan; they contain many pertinent and 
fenfible refleGiions, and are of a ferious, practical,’ and ufeful 


tendency. H, 


Art..47- Serious and Free Thoughts on the Doétrines of Eleétion, 
Reprobation, Free-will, the Fail of Man, and his Reftoration 
through Chrift Fefus. By Thomas Mendham, of Britton, in 
Norfolk, Teacher of the Gofpel, t2mo. 15s. Norwich, 
printed. Sold by Wilkie in London. 

This appears to be the production of a plain honeft man, whofe 
natural good fenfe, and principles of piety, will not allow him to 
receive the Calviniftical account of ele€tion and reprobation. He 
writes in a very religious, and what is called evangelical ftrain. He 
does not fhine as an eminent mafter of language and compofition, 
but feems to poffefs what is of greater worth, true goodnefs of heart. 
* They that know, fays he, the fcantinefs of my education, and are 
witneffes to my many daily avocations, I am fure will not expecta 
finifhed performance fhould come out of my hands.’ He fuppofes, 
that though man loft the power of chufing good and refufing evil by 
the fall, yet that power is reftored to him by Jefus Chrift, He 
writes at times with emphafis and fpirit. ‘ No reafonable being, 
fays he, on the top of fome high rock, from whence a mill-ftone had 
been hurled, will cry with any degree of ferioufnefs, ftop! ftop! oh 
mill-ftone ftop! why wilt thou fall? Nor will one call aloud to the 
tempéftuous ocean, ftay yourfelves, ye foaming billows! ye refllels 
waves, be ftill! why will ye roll?—None thus will call aloud, and 
fpend their ftrength in vain.—And fhall we then believe that the 
all-wife Jehovah, the incarnate Son of God, the holy prophets, 
apoftles, and all the minifters of the word, are rifing early, and con- 
tinually calling finners to repentance, who have no more power given 
them to obey, than a mill-ftone has to refift its fall, or the billows 
to compofe their boifterous bofom? Will they offer mercy to the fons 
of men, for whom they know there is none in ftore? Will they t- 
quire them to repent when it is known they cannot? Will they com- 
mand them to believe on the Son of God, and threaten them wit 
eternal punifhment unlefs they do believe, when they can as eafily 
make a fyftem of worlds as comply ?—Surely no~ for it is to requuse 
impoflibilities.’ pa 
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Art. 48. 4 Synodal Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 

Diocefe of Abo, in the year 1774, by the Moft Reverend Father 

in God, Charles Frederick Mennander, D. D. Lord Archbifhop 

of Upfal, at that time Lord Bifhop of Abo. Tranflated from the 

original Swedifh by the Rev. L. T. Nyberg, Reétor of Flo, 

Sweden, 4to. 18. Od. York, printed; London, fold by Robinfon, 

&c. 1779 

Every inftance in which the principles of piety and virtue are dif- 

fafed, and recommended with fincerity and candour, will give plea- 

fare to a devout and benevolent mind, To fuch perfons, the pro- 

duétion before us will be acceptable, not merely as a kind of curiofity 

from a foreign country, but as a proof that advocates for the caufe 

of religion are ftill to be found in different parts of the world. Mr. 

Nyberg modeftly aiks for that allowance, to a tranflation by a 

foreigner, which we are perfuaded every Englith reader will find it 

no difficulty to grant. He fends it forth to the world, we are told, 

‘ with a humble defire of doing good to the hearts of mankind, 

1, | efpecially of thofe who are intrufted with the facred office of the 

minifiry.” It is added, that ‘ the near affinity of the Swedith 

church to that which is eftablifhed by law in this ifland, inclined the 

editor to think, that a tranflation of this excellent charge might not 

be unacceptable to the Englifh reader.’ Asa farther motive for his 

publication, Mr. Nyberg mentions the benefits which many of his 

acquaintance, as well as himfelf, have received from the perufal. 

We think with him, that it is calculated to advance the nobleft pur- 

pofe, and we with that clergymen, of every denomination, may at- 
tend to, and aét on, the confiderations which are fuggeltedin it. JR, 

Art. 49. An Appendix to the Second Edition of Candid Refleétions 

on the different Manner in which many of the learned and pious have 

expreffed their Conceptions concerning the DoGrine of the Trinity; 

Addreffed to the Rev. Minifters and Gentlemen, Managers of the 

Independent Fund in London; occafioned by an anonymous Let- 

ter to the Author, Benjamin Fawcety M.A. 8vo, 6d. Buck- 

land, 1780. 

It is to be wifhed that the public were lefs frequently troubled with 
difputations of this kind, which are not only too private, but too 
perfonal, for general infpection. While we rather lament this, we 
maft obferve, that the intention of Mr. Fawcett’s Candid Re- 
fletions appeared to us to be excellent, and we thought their 
tendency equal to their good defign, By fome other perfons the 
fubje& has been viewed in a different light: But Mr. Fawcett 
and his connections have not, we apprehend, been treated with all 
that fairnefs and candour which truth, reafon, and chriftian piety 
May require. We fhall, however, add nothing farther to the ac- 
count of the pamphlet before us, than the following quotation from 
One part of it; * I have now, fays the Author, been led to illuftrate 
the fentiments of my Candid Refleftions, more than I ever expected 
h tohave done, by a direct application of them to particular cafes. 
This advantage I owe to the Letter * addreffed to me. Indeed I am 

















¢ indebted to it on many accounts. So far as it has the appearance of 
J * See Review for Nov. laft, p. 394+ 
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argumentative, it convinces me of no falfe quotation, or falfe reafoy. 
ing. Itin no degree difproves, what my Candid RefleBions have {o 
fully pointed out, That thofe who are called orthodox, differ amon 
themfelve:, more than fome of them differ from the reputed betero- 
dox. Nor does it produce any folid reafon, why there fhould not be 
that moderation and indalgence, which I recommend, among per- 
fons of different fentiments.’ 

Art. 50. 4 Remonftrance addreffed to the Proteftant Affciation ; 
containing Obfervations on their Conduct, and on their Appeal to 
the People of Great Britain. By William Jeffe, Vicar of Hutton. 
Cranfwick, Yorkfhire. 8vo. 18. Rivington. 1780. 

This is a defultory performance—light and frifky—we mean, 
fpiritually fo:—for {piritual gaiety, with a countenance bedimpled 
with the {miles of grace, is quite a different thing from carnal hie 
larity, which is attended with wit, and humour, and good fenfe. 

The Author, after amufing himfelf with the imagined fpeculations 
of the affociators concerning him, and informing them, that they 
are all in the wrong in their conjectures both of his principles, and 
the defign of his Remonftrance, proceeds to inform them what he is, 
and what his opinions and motives are. He enters on this deleétable 
fubje&t of Himse xr with an Jo triumphe! and affigns one of the mof 
fingular reafons for his exultation that vanity or folly could give, 
* Permit me (fays he) to oaf of myfelf a little, in hope of gaining 
a more candid, at leaft, a more patient attention to this addrels.’ A 
man’s boatting of himfelf is doubtlefs an original method of conci- 
liating the favour of an enemy! Mr. Jeffe, we find, hath many 
things to boaft of. He boatts of his having been * nurfed under the 
Alma Mater of one of the two Univerfities.’? He boafts, that he is 
* aclergyman too, and the fon of a clergyman, of the Church of 
England.’ He boafts too, that he is no bigot.——He may boaft, 
that he is an author too, But, as friends, we advife him to moderate 
his triumphs, 

Mr. Jeffe fets a high value on perfecation, and attributes the pre- 
fent languifhing ftate of religion to the want of that fovereign 
remedy for lukewarmnefs. ‘ I am perfuaded (fays he) that the 
ftate of the church would be far better, were the cutting north wind to 
blow ; than it is under the enervating, /oft influence of the fouth wind 
of worldly eafe, liberty, and honour, I have four children [axother 
boaft !| whom [love with fuch affeétion as the pencil of a Rubens 
would fail to exprefs; but were I apprehenfive that my children, or 
children’s children, would fhed their blood in the true fpirit of 
martyrs in confequence of the late aét, I would not apply to Parlia- 
ment to reftore the penal ftatutes againft the Papifts: J would rather 
look upto my great Matter, and pray that he would make their 
lives ae deaths the means of glorifying his name, and edifying his 
church,’ 

This doubtlefs is unparalleled generofity !—a generofity to which 
we honeltly profefs ourfelves ftrangers. Were we apprehenfive, that 


the late indulgence granted to the Papifts, would be the means of 


** deluging England again with the blood of the ,martyrs” (as the 
Afociators exprefs their fears) we fhould not look forward to fuch ap 
€vent with the calm complacency of good Mr. Jeffe. We fhould > 
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be fo ready to facrifice our children, and our children’s children, to 
che ames, for the edification of the church; nor fhould we content 
ourfelves with offering up a prayer to our Great Mafter, without 
exerting ourfelves in the ufe of other means to avert fo great an 
evil, We are advocates for the late bill in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, becaufe, next to jts reafonablenefs in a chriftian view, it 
js, we think, fafe in a political light. We are no friends to martyr- 
dom. We would not perfecute; nor would we be perfecuted, Did 
it appear probable that the lenient meafures of government would 
end in popith defpotifm and cruelty, inftead of a tame fubmiflion, 
we would heartily join in a vigorous refiftance. But fuch an event is 
quite out of fight: and it is an argument of a contracted and flavith 
fpirit, to be conjuring up the fpetire of fear, and letting the imagi- 
nation range without reftraint in the regions of poffibility to fearch 
out (as Rabelais fays) fome great May BE! 

Mr. Jefle feems to have adopted fome of the notions of Mr. 
Soame Jenyns, refpecting a chriftian’s engaging in ware He is not 
perfectly a Quaker; and yet, confiftently with fome of his maxims, 
he ought to be fo, * Our relation to this world (fays he) is wafhed 
of in the laver of regeneration ; we are not of this world, even as 
Chrift was not of this world: therefore his fervants may not fight to 
preferve themfelves front perfecution and bondage.’ And yet this 
meek man of God tells us in the fame page, that if he was drawn 
for the militia, and could not pay for a fubititute, * he would then 
not only for wrath, but for confcience fake, carry his mufket, and 
ufe his bayonet with all the vigour of a Briton,’ What a hero!—~ 
‘ But’——this is a qualifying claufe to keep the balance even be- 
tween the obedient fubjeét, and the humble and tender hearted 
Chriftian——* but (fays Mr. Jefle) I would take the firt opportunity 
to retire from thofe fcenes which are a difgrace to human nature.” 

We fhall prefent our readers with a farther fpecimen of the du&i- 
lity of this gentleman’s confcience: and it is the more curious, be- 
caufe religion accompanies every form into which the flate may think 
proper to beat it out. Religion is its ornament and its defence! 
Hear him. 

‘ If this kingdom fhould be unhappily divided againft itfelf: if 
king and parliament, as in the laft century, fhould wage civil war 
againft each other, I fhould think I owe allegiance to oth parties. 
I would not connect myfelf with either, if it fhould depend upon my 
own choice. If I fhould be compelled by either party, I would obey 
the force fo far, and fo long only as I fhould feel its power; and 
whether peace enfue, or one party be entirely fubdued, I fhould 
think myfelf under obligation, as a Chriftian, to obey ‘* the 
powers that be” of whatever kind.’ And yet, notwithftanding this 
time-ferying declaration, Mr. Jefle adds another boaft to his former 
fatalogue, viz.—that he ‘ isa man of God who loves peace, and 





not the Vicar of Bray, Sir.’ B.. -h. 


Art. 51. A Vindication of the Oppofition to the late intended Bill 
Sor the Relief of the Roman Catholics in Scotland: in which an Ad- 
drefs to the People on that Subject, by the Rev. Dr, Campbell, 
Principal of Marifchal College, Aberdeen, is particularly con- 

lidered. 
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fidered. 8vo, 6d. Edinbur rinted, and fold ° -j 
London, 1780. =e . by Cadell ig duc 





The Author of this pamphlet exprefies a ‘ furprife, as well as 
anxiety, at the reflections which have been thrown, upon thofe rt dif 
ftood forth in oppofition to the late intended Bill for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics in Scotland, by a repeal of the laws which had get 
hitherto been a reftraint on them in that country.’ of | 

The defign of this performance is to vindicate the zeal of the pre 
Scotch proteftants in their oppofition to popery, and to thew the be 
impolicy of freeing the Papifts from thofe reftraints which the wif. fev 
dom, as well as the piety, of our forefathers had laid on them, of 

The.author reafons fhrewdly on the folitical part of the queftion : . 
but when he pretends to foretel, from the Revelations, how, and by it 
what terrible means, the whole ftyfiem of popery, and its great in- the 
ftruments, will be demolithed, he lofes himfelf in a labyrinth of va! 
theological hypothefis, and fhows more what he wifhes, than what pei 
he can demonftrate. pe 

We totally difapproved of the oppofition which was made in Scot. - 
Jand to the Bill in favour of the Roman Catholics. It was begun in 
malice, and ended in outrage. What a difgrace will the remem: re 
brances of fome late events in Scotland and England ftamp on the IV 
annals of Proteftantifm ! The pretence of religion only aggravated the | 
guilt of fedition : and the facred name of Liberty was infulted and 
blafphemed, when rudely mixed with the outcries of licentioufnefs. | 
——There is more of the crafty politician in this pamphlet than the 
meek chriftian, and more of the bigotted feétarian than either. : 

i} 
: PAMPHLETS relative to the late Riots, &c. B,.. af 
I. A Plain and Succin@ Narrative of the late Difturbances, &c. By - 

William Vincent, of Gray’s Inn. 8vo. 1s, Fielding and Co. th 

To this narrative, which appears to be fufficiently circumftantial wi 
and exact, is prefixed, an abitract of the at lately paffed in favour o 
of the Roman Catholics; as alfo, an account of the Bill, as moved ma 
for in Parliament by Sir George Saville; with the obfervations of , 
Sir George and Mr. Dunning on the Papift penal laws. The 3 
author has likewife added fome anecdotes of the life of Lord George pa 
a" with whofe commitment to the Tower this narrative con- je 
cludes, ~ 
II. A Narrative of the Proceedings of Lord George Gordon, and 

the Perfons aflembled under the Denomination of the Proteftant 

Affociation, &c. to the Time of his Lordthip’s Commitment to the 

Tower, &c. 8vo. 18. Wallis. 

This narrative likewife contains an abftraét of the late aét, on . 
which the difturbances were founded ; alfo, the addrefs prefented to 5 
his Majefty, on this occafion, by the Roman Catholic peers, &c. b 
JI. Confiderations on the late Difturtances. By a Confiftent Whige ti 

8vo. 1s. Almon. ; 


The Confiderer warmly arraigns, and totally condemns the prine 
ciple of the petition, framed by the Proteftant Affociation, —vindl- : 
cates, both on religious and political ground, the late act in favour 


of the Roman Catholics, commonly ftyled Sir George Saville’s Bis 
ju y 
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—juftly execrates the horrid proceedings of the mob,—and then de- 
duces the following general conclufions : ; 

«;, That the Proteftant religion had nothing to do in the late 
difturbances. 

‘2, That the prayer of the petition by no means meets with 
eneral approbation ; and that neither from the numbers or charaéter 
of the fubfcribers, the object of their petition, or the manner of their 

eedings is it to be raifed toa level with thofe petitions that have 
been prefented in a conftitutional manner, by the reprefentatives of 
feveral of the counties from their conftituents, praying for a redrefs 
of their grievances. 

‘3, That the late Aé, in favour of the Papifts, has not been 
properly reprefented to the people; that nothing can be further from 
the truth than, that it amounts to an abfolute repeal of the penal laws, 
or the eftablifhment of the Popifh religion; that fo fag from their 
numbers having encreafed in confequence of the mitigation of the 

nal laws, they have decreafed confiderably, both in this kingdom 
and Ireland. And, 

‘ Laftly—That neither juftice nor found policy can juftify the 
repeal.’ 

IV. Fanaticifm and Treafon: or a Difpaffionate Hiftory of the Rife, 
' Progrefs, and Suppreflion of the Rebellious Infurrections in June, 

1780. By a Real Friend to Religion and to Britain. 8vo. 25. 

Kearfly. 

This warm inveftigator of * fanaticifm, treafon, and rebellion,” 
who thus cries aloud and fpares not, has given a very elaborate and 
faccinét account of what 4as happened; but he is as much at a lofs to 
affign the cau/fe which has produced fuch lamentable effects, as any of 
his brother authors, who have obliged the public with their narratives, 
&c. on this unhappy occafion, Yet our Aiforian feems eager to fix 
the charge /omewbere; and we heartily with he were able to do it 
With certainty, that the fecret, the real authors of fo much diaboli- 
cal mifchief (2vhoever they are) may be brought to exemplary punifh- 
ment, But this gentleman is zot fufficiently di/paffonate * in his in- 
quiries ; abounding more in declamation than argument. He writes, 
however, in a ftrain fuperior to our common f/cribblers to the times, 
and his manner is frequently entertaining, even on this horrid fub- 
jet. His view is, obvioufly, to vindicate the proceedings of govern- 
ment, in every flage of this ugly bufinefs ; and he points with eager- 
nefs at many gentlemen in oppofition, of whom he more than 
hefitates diflike, 

Willing to wound, but yet afraid to ftrike! 

On the whole, though intemperately written, and containing, 
perhaps, fome unfair fuggeftions,—and though it has much the ap- 
pearance of a minilterial prodution, yet this pamphlet deferves to 
be diftinguifhed from the mob of catchpenny things, that will na- 
turally {pring from this new raifed hot-bed of fedition, 

_ * Ik would have been as well if the Author had omitted this word 
10 his title-page, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the MoNTHLY REVIEWERS. 


HE attention and judgment with which you fele& the mof 

important obfervations of the Authors that come under your 
Review, entitle you to public approbation ; and particularly your 
care to exhibit whatever immediately interefts the general ceconom 
of life. In this view I confider your extracts and remarks in the laf 
month on Dr, Ingenhoufz’s experiments upon vegetables, from which 
you take occafion to communicate the danger of confinement in a 
clofe room containing a large quantity of fragrant flowers.. As [ 
imagine your Review is more generally read than any other periodj- 
cal performance in Europe, I doubt not but your communication 
will extenfively diffufe a proper fufpicion of this fragrant and infidj- 
ous poifon, and thereby obviate future injuries from the fame caufe; 
but I was not alittle furprifed, when you mentioned this as a caufe of 
danger ‘‘ hitherto un/u/peGed.” 

Though-I am of opinion, that Dr. Ingenhoufz has more clearly 
explained this deleterious quality in fragrant flowers, it has, I be- 
lieve, been long fuipected, though nog elucidated with that accuracy 
which the difcoveries of Dr. Prieftley have fince enabled experiment- 
alifts todo. About ten years ago I intimated my opinion, in the 
Hiftory of Tea, that its fragrance was deleterious, founded upon 
experiments, and confirmed by experience; and inftanced two ex 
amples of death in tea-brokers, who in order to afcertain the re- 
{fpective qualities of teas, fmell at them forcibly, and thus infpiré 
their efluvia; one of thefe perfons died paralytic, and the other 
apopleétic. 


Lucretius, in his 6th Book, fpeaks very fully of the deleterious ef- 
fects of effluvia from different fubftances ; and his ideas are fo appli=, 


cable to the prefent fubject, that I beg leave to tran{cribe them here j 
Arboribus primum certis gravis umbra tributa eft 
Uique adeo, capitis faciant ut fepe dolores, 
Siquis eas fubter jacuit proftratus in herbis. 
Eft etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos 
Floris odore hominem tetro confueta necare. 
Tn the Aéta Curioforum, as well as in fome of the earlier Philofo- 


phical Tranfactions, I think I recollect having feen accounts of fome’ 


examples of fatality from expofure to fragrant flowers in confined 
rooms. All the early navigators to the Weit Indies notice the dele- 
terious effluvium of the Manchineel tree, though they vary refpecting 
its virulence. J do not therefore addrefs you as claiming the merit 


of a difcovery, but to confirm the fufpicions which you have already, 
fuggefted, as feveral cafes have been related to me of perfons who 


have loft their lives by this expofure, and more than one inftance 
where the fame fatal confequences have happened from fleeping in a 
field of beans in bloffom. : 

London, June 12, 1780. Joun Coaxitey LETTSOMs 





*.* C,’s favour is received, and fhall be farther noticed in out 


next. 
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